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FOREWORD 


Diamond Jenness, M.A., D.LITT., F.R.s.c., was formerly Chief of the Division 
of Anthropology at the National Museum of Canada. His scientific reports 
and articles, including such well-known works as ““The Copper Eskimos,” 
“The People of the Twilight," and “The Indians of Canada," have brought 
him world-wide recognition as an authority on the native races of Canada. 

Born in Wellington, New Zealand, Dr. Jenness graduated from Victoria 
University College in that city and later from Balliol College, Oxford. 
In 1911-12 he led an anthropological expedition to New Guinea for the 
latter University, and from 1913 to 1916 he served in northern Canada 
as ethnologist of the Canadian Arctic expedition. He continued with the 
Anthropology Division of the National Museum and in 1926 became its 
chief, a position which he held until his retirement in 1948. Since then he 
has occupied himself with travelling and writing. 

In the present volume Dr. Jenness has had two objects in view, first to 
select such tales as appear to possess literary merit, and second to choose 
them from every part of Canada in order that the reader may gain a concep- 
tion of the Indian's outlook on the universe around him — an outlook that 
was essentially uniform, in spite of superficial differences between one region 
and another. The arrangement of the tales is geographical, beginning with 
Eastern Canada, passing westward across the Prairies to the Pacific Coast, 
and from there north to the Arctic. The accompanying sketch-map shows the 
position of the tribes that have contributed to the collection, each of them 
a representative of several neighbouring tribes. 

The first three tales were taken from unpublished notes left by the late 
F. W. Waugh, a former member of the anthropological staff of the Museum. 
The short Eskimo story “The King of the Caribou" is taken from E. W. 
Hawkes, “The Labrador Eskimo,” Memoir 91, Geological Survey of 
Canada. The others were collected by Dr. Jenness himself in the course of 
his ethnological field-work. About half of them have not previously appeared 
in print. The drawings were made by Miss Winnifred K. Bentley, who 


served on the staff of the National Museum under Dr. Jenness. 


F. |. Arcock 
Chief Curator 
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IROQUOIS TALES 


The Corn Goddess 


The great hunter Gosadaya travelled through the 
woods for three days and built himself a hut. As he 
lay resting that night be heard a murmur: 

“Agee, apee, agee. ' 

Then a tree crashed to earth, and the other trees wept: 

"Alas, he has fallen. Our great chief has fallen.” 

A long silence followed, and Gosadaya slept. Early 
the next morning he went out to see what had hap- 
pened and found tbat a giant oak tree had fallen during 
the night. In silent offering he laid some Indian tobacco 
on its trunk and, addressing the trees around him, said: 

"| mourn with you for the loss of your chief. Let 
yonder oak now take his place.” 

Then he returned to bis hut and prepared to go 
hunting. 

His hunting was successful, and he filed his hut 
with meat; yet as he lay down to sleep that night he 
could not help thinking of the voices he had heard the 
night before. Suddenly a man entered his hut and 
addressed him from the opposite side of the fire. 

“O Gosadaya, my people are grateful that you 
chose us another chief. Henceforward we sball give 
you good luck. However strong the wind may blow 
we shall protect you from falling limbs and tree-trunks; 
if dangerous animals lie in wait for you, we shall 
frighten them away.” 

The man disappeared and Gosadaya slept. 

Late the next night a faint rustling beyond his fire 


made him turn his head. A woman was 
standing there. She spoke in a low voice. 

“O Gosadaya, the Great Spirit has ob- 
served your good deed and has sent me to 
marry you. 

"What the Great Spirit wills shall be 
done,” he answered. 

In the morning he improved his hut by 
packing the walls with moss to make it 
warmer. There he lived all winter with his 
wife and enjoyed great success in his hunting. 

When spring came, he said to her: 

"Let us return to my people." 

His people rejoiced at his home-coming and gathered in the long-house 
to welcome him. At that time the Indians knew nothing of agriculture; but 
the Great Spirit had given the seeds of corn and beans to Gosadaya’s wife, 
and she had brought them with her. She now distributed the seeds among 
his relatives and gave instructions for planting them. 

The seeds germinated, and in due season the crops were ripe for the 
harvest. Gosadaya’s wife taught the people how to gather them, how to make 
mortars and pestles for crushing the corn, and how to bake it into bread. 
The Indians enjoyed the new food obtained with so little labour, and 
everyone was happy. 

There came a day, however, when Gosadaya, leaving his wife in the 
village, wandered away to hunt. While he was absent, a 
younger brother, who had not heard of the new food, came to 
visit him. 

"Will you give me something to eat?” he asked his sister-in- 
law. 

“We have no meat,” she answered; “only corn-bread.”’ 

The youth looked scornfully at the bread, and hurling it to 
the ground he exclaimed: 

“What sort of food is this?” 

The woman wept. She was still weeping when Gosadaya 
returned home. That night she said to her husband: 

"Your brother has dishonoured the gift that I brought you. 
I can stay with you no longer. If ever you should wish to see me 
again, walk straight eastward until you come to a big water- 
hole; there lie down and rest. During the night you will hear 
the crying of a baby. As soon as you hear the sound, point your 
arrow in its direction and sleep till morning. Then the arrow 
will reveal to you the route.” 


She left his hut and disappeared in the darkness. Shortly before daylight 
the villagers heard a noise as of falling rain. It was the grains dropping from 
the ears of corn; by morning the cobs on the stalks were empty. The men 
went hunting, but game seemed so scarce that they brought back very 
little meat, and the children in the village began to cry from hunger. 

Gosadaya heard their crying, and his heart became sad. He travelled 
eastward till he reached the big water-hole, where he lit a fire and lay down 
to await the promised sign. About midnight he heard the crying of a child, 
and he planted his arrow in the ground so that it pointed in the direction of 
the sound. Then he lay down again and slept. 

At dawn he rose and started out in the direction indicated by the arrow. 
He walked all day, and at night he lit another fire, and lying down he 
listened. Again he heard the crying of a child, this time more clearly; and 
again he planted his arrow. 

On the third night his wife walked into his camp. 

"I came to take you back with me," he said to her. "My people are 
starving.” 

“I can never go back to them,” she answered. “Yet for a time I will 
remain with you here.” 

They lived together all through the winter, and Gosadaya cherished the 
hope that she would return with him. But one day when spring was near 
she said: 

“Listen!” 

He listened. A faint crying came up from beneath the ground. 

“They are crying because I have left them,” she said. “It is time for me 
to return. Before I go, I will give you some corn to take back to your people.” 

She gathered together a quantity of corn and shook the bundle until it 
shrivelled almost to nothing. Then she left him. 

After she had gone, Gosadaya abandoned his camp and returned home, 
stopping three nights on bis journey to rest. When he arrived at his village, 
he gathered all his people into the long-house, shook his bundle of corn till it 
regained its natural size, and distributed the grains among the women. They 
planted the seed and, remembering their misfortunes, prayed to the Great 
Spirit to bless their planting. In due season it yielded an abundant harvest. 

Gosadaya rejoiced at the happiness of his people. Yet he longed for his 
wife, and the longing grew so intense that he determined to seek her again. 
He travelled to the big water-hole, lit a fire, and, with his arrow ready at 
his side, lay down to listen; but this time no sound of crying reached his 
ears. Thinking that he knew the right direction, he travelled all the next 
day, and the next, and the next; and still there was no sound. Yet he kept 
on; never did he lose heart or turn back. Probably he is still searching for 


her today! 


Mother Bear 


The little Uksedaiyiha had no parents, no grandparents, not even a near 
relative. The other village boys so mistreated him that he was always 
weeping; and he was too small to go away. 

As they were playing around a cliff one day, the boys came upon a dark 
cave, which looked as though it might be the den of a bear. The eldest called 
Uksedaiyiha and said: 

“Crawl into that cave.” 

The child began to cry. 

"Crawl into that cave, or I'll kill you.” 

He crawled inside, weeping. Then the boys walled up the entrance with 
stones and left him to perish. 

At first he could see nothing on account of the darkness; but as soon as his 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom, he tried to dislodge the stones. 
Not being able to move them, he looked round his prison for another 
opening. The cave extended only a short distance back, but there, sitting at 
the end, was a woman, who was really Porcupine. 

“Don't come too near me,” she said, “for my clothes are very sharp. I 
know what has happened to you. They have imprisoned us both, but don't 
be afraid. Tomorrow we'll call someone to let us out.”” 

They lay down and slept. Early the next morning Porcupine rose and 
said: 

“Move to one side a little so that I can pass you." 

She squeezed past him and called to the animals outside the stone wall. 
Fox, Wolf, Bear, Deer, Moose, and many others gathered round the mouth 
of the cave and broke down the wall. Porcupine then crawled out, and 
Uksedaiyiha followed her. 

"The boys have been ill-treating this child," she said to their rescuers, 
who to Uksedaiyiha's eyes seemed to be human beings, like himself. “Who 
will undertake to look after him?” 

"T will take care of him,” said Wolf. 

"No," she answered. “You will not do, for you are always hungry. 
Some time or other you might kill him." 

“Iwill,” said Fox. 

"No, you are always hungry too. Besides, you run away every day.’ 

"Perhaps I could take care of him," said Moose. 

"No, you wouldn't do either. You run about a great deal. You might 
cause him to fall and break his neck.”” 

“Could I look after him?’ asked Deer difhdently. 


“No, you run about too much also. You would run away from him." 
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Then Bear spoke up: 

“I think I can look after him. He can play with my 
two children.” 

“Yes, you can, for you take good care of your chil- 
dren.”’ 

So Uksedaiyiha went to live with Bear, who led him 
to her home under the roots of a tree. There he played 
with her son and daughter, and learned to speak their 
language. Sometimes her son would take off his coat and 
let Uksedaiyiha put it on; then he could climb the trees 
with the same agility as the bears. 

One morning Mother Bear said to her family: 

"Children, let us go and pick some berries. There 
should be plenty of them now.” 

They started out and came to a rich berry-patch, 
where Mother Bear laid down her big basket. 

“We'll stay here and pick,” she said. “Uksedaiyiha, 
race round this patch and shout your loudest. That will 
drive away any other people who may be picking here.” 

Uksedaiyiha did as she told him, and then helped to pick the berries. 
They picked all day, and towards sunset returned home with a full basket. 

Autumn came round, and Mother Bear said again: 

“The woods must be full of hazelnuts now. Every year I gather them in 
a place not far from here. Let us go there tomorrow and see what we can 
find.” 

They went the next morning. When they arrived at their destination she 
said to Uksedaiyıha: 

"Run round this place too and shout.” 

He ran round it, shouting. 

“It is all right now, mother," he said when he returned. ""There is no 
one near. 

They gathered nuts all day, and at sunset returned home with a full 
basket and stored them in a corner under the tree roots. 

“We had better go again tomorrow,” she said. “We 
may find enough there to last us all winter.” 

So the next day they went back and gathered another 
basketful, which they stored in the same corner. 

The following morning Mother Bear led them out to look 
for a place to spend the winter and, after travelling a long 
way through the woods, brought them to a big tree. 

“Wait below here, children,” she said, as she prepared 
to climb. 
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The three children stood below and watched 
her. Presently she disappeared through a hole. 
After staying inside a few minutes, she came 
out, slid down the trunk, and said: 

"That hole will make a splendid home for us 
this winter. We'll go back and bring over all 
our hazelnuts.”” 

They returned to their first home under the roots of the tree and slept. 

Mother Bear rose early the next morning and piled the nuts into four 
bundles, one large bundle for herself and three smaller ones for the children. 
Each shouldered his burden and followed her through the woods to the 
big tree. After she had carried the nuts inside the hole, she called to the 
children to climb up. Her son and daughter climbed up without difficulty; 
but Uksedaiyiha's feet could not grip the trunk, and he remained. discon- 
solate at the foot of the tree. His foster-brother looked down and saw him. 

"Put that on,” he shouted, as he dropped his coat at Uksedaiyiha's feet. 

Uksedaiyiha put on the coat and began to climb. Now it seemed almost 
as easy as walking on the ground. He quite enjoyed crawling inside the 
hole, which seemed very warm and comfortable. 

Hardly had they settled down in their new home when the weather 
turned colder and snow began to fall. They no longer wandered out of doors, 
but played inside their den, feasted on their nuts, and slept. 

The winter was still young when Mother Bear said to Uksedaiyiha one 
morning: 

"Look outside and see if anyone is near.” 

He looked out and saw a man. 

‘“There is a man coming this way,” he called. 

Mother Bear picked up a stick and pointed it toward the 
intruder. The stick stretched and stretched until 1t touched 
the man's breast and turned him away from the tree. 

"He is gone now,” she said, "but another man will come 
within a few days. Perhaps he won't see us either.” 

A few days later she called to Uksedaiyıha: 

“The man is coming now. Look outside and tell me 
whether he is in sight.” 

Uksedaiyiha looked. 

"Yes, mother, a man is coming. His face seems surrounded 
with steam.” 

“That is because he eats hot food. He will never get 
near any game.” 

She pointed her stick again and sent him away from the 
tree. 


Some days later she said: 

"Another man is coming. Look outside again." 

Uksedaiyiha looked. 

“This man is chewing twigs, mother." 

“O well, he won't find us," she answered, and pushed him aside also. 

Another time Uksedaiyiha looked out and saw a man who seemed to have 
a pail over his head. He was a hunter who never stooped down to drink 
from a pool, but always carried a pail. 

“That pail he carries will always keep him from finding game," said 
Mother Bear, as she pushed him away with her stick. 

Spring was approaching when she told him to look once more. 

"[here is a man coming this way who has large cakes of corn bread 
protruding from his mouth.” 

“O, he's a glutton; he picks a whole corn-stalk and never stops eating 
until he has devoured every head on it. He can't see us." And she pushed 
him away also. 

Finally spring came. 

“We can leave our home now and travel," said Mother Bear. 

So they descended and wandered about, looking for a summer home. At 
last they found a suitable place among some rocks. After rolling away some 
of the lighter rocks, they removed all the old wet leaves and laid dry ones 
in their place. Then the children stayed at home and played while Mother 
Bear searched for a good berrying-ground. 

The weather grew warm, and the berries ripened. Mother Bear led out her 
family to gather them. Before they began to pick, however, she sent Uksedaiyiha 
round the plot to frighten away any intruders. At sunset they returned to their 
home among the rocks with a full basket. So day after day they harvested 
berries and nuts, and stored what they did not eat in a corner of their home. 

At times during this summer some hunters disturbed their peace; but 
every time a man approached, Mother Bear threw out a few grouse feathers; 
then a flock of grouse would fly up and decoy the hunter away. When 
autumn came round, however, she said to Uksedaiyiha: 

“There is one hunter coming who is certain to find us, for his face looks 
both ways, and his dog has four eyes. Moreover, he walks slowly and often 
stops to look around. See if he is coming now." 

Uksedaiyiha looked out and saw a man approaching. He walked slowly, 
and from time to time he stopped to look around. His dog had a white 
spot above each eye, so that the animal appeared to have not two eyes 
only, but four. 

The boy carried the news to Mother Bear. 

“There's no help for it," she said. "We'll have to go out. I'll go first; 


you, my son, must follow me. You come next, Uksedaiyiha, and bring your 
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little sister out behind you. If you tell the hunter she is your sister, he will 
not harm her. Take care of her for as long as I have taken care of you; then 
set her free." 

The dog now discovered their home and barked loudly. Mother Bear threw 
out some of her grouse feathers, and a flock of grouse flew up into the air, but the 
dog pursued them only a little way and returned. The hunter drew nearer. 

“T cannot stay any longer, alas,’’ sighed Mother Bear. “TI must go out now””; 
and she adjusted a bundle for herself. 

The hunter shot her as soon as she emerged. She ran a few yards and fell; 
but to Uksedaiyiha the corpse that lay on the ground seemed merely the 
bundle she had thrown down, though she herself escaped. 

Her son now shouldered his bundle and went out. He too ran only a few 
yards and fell, pierced by the hunter's arrow. But Uksedaryiha knew that 
he had only dropped his bundle and had escaped like his mother. 

Uksedaiyiha himself stepped out. The hunter lowered his bow. 

“Why didn't you come out first?" he cried. “I wouldn't have killed your 
companions, if you had come out first.” 

“You didn't kill them," answered the boy. “They merely dropped their 
bundles.” 

Now the little girl bear came out and crept close to Uksedaiyiha for pro- 
tection. The dog barked and tried to attack her, but its owner called it off, 
and Uksedaiyiha told his story: 

“Mother Bear took care of me for two summers and a winter. I have 
promised to keep my sister for an equal length of time, and afterwards to set 
her free. She will remain with me." 

The hunter skinned the two corpses and hung their bodies to a tree, not 
daring to use the meat. Then he rolled the skins into a bundle, hoisted them 
onto his back, and led Uksedaiyiha and his little bear sister to the village. 

“I won't go inside your hut," she said, “because by and by I shall have 
to return home. Tie something round my neck so that your people won't 
shoot me, and I will sleep outdoors." 

So Uksedaiyiha tied a red cord round her neck, and she followed him 
everywhere for two winters and a summer. But when the second winter 
ended, she said to him: 

“Now remove this string, and I will return home. When you go hunting, 
never kill a small bear like me. Goodbye.” 

After she had gone, Uksedaiyiha travelled from place to place with the 
hunter who had taken him home. His sojourn with Mother Bear had given 
him power to discern the mysterious smoke-like cloud that bears send out 
from their dens; and he always guided his companion to the biggest bears, 
those that sent out the largest clouds. No one ever sees the two men, but 
they are probably hunting bears to this day. 
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The Contest with the Tce- King 


Long, long ago a certain wise old man had a remarkable nephew who was 
both extremely clever and extremely active. Because he could run faster 
than anyone else, his uncle named him Hiyatgau, “Speedy.” 

One day he said to his nephew: 

“You are old enough now to hunt deer. Go and kill some, and I will teach 
you how to tan their skins.” 

Hiyatgau had never hunted before; yet shortly after he entered the woods 
he shot a fair-sized deer. He made himself a rope by twisting some pliant 
beech branches together, tied it round the animal's neck, and dragged it 
home. There his uncle fashioned a small flint-bladed knife and skinned the 


deer. The underside of the hide retained a layer of fat and meat. To remove 
this, he drove a basswood stake into the ground, shaped its upper end like 
a wedge, and scraped the hide over it. It was now clean, but very stiff; 
so he rubbed into it the brains of the deer and, when it was half-dry, 
scraped it again, thus making it soft and pliable. Then he called Hiyatgau. 

"Wrap this skin round your shoulders and see if it will make you a shirt.” 

Hiyatgau wrapped it round his shoulders. 

"No, it's not big enough," said his uncle. "You will have to bring me 
another deer.” 

Hiyatgau brought home another deer, whose hide, joined to the first hide, 
would make him a satisfactory shirt. Still his uncle was not satisfied. 

"These two hides will make you a shirt, but you have no leggings. 
You will have to kill another deer.”’ 

Hiyatgau brought in a third deer, larger than either of the other two. His 
uncle tanned its hide in the same way as he had done the others and measured 


the youth for leggings. 
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“There is only enough good fur in this hide for one legging, not for a pair, 
so you will have to kill another deer. You'll need a pair of moccasins besides, 
because the weather will turn very cold before long.” 

Hiyatgau went hunting again and discovered three deer, all smaller than 
the last one he had brought in. 

“They won't do," he thought to himself. “Uncle will need a deer about 
the same size as the last one.” 

He did not disturb the three animals but continued his search until he 
came upon a deer that seemed to be about the right size; this one he killed 
and dragged home. His uncle skinned and measured it. This and the earlier 
hide, he thought, would make both leggings and moccasins; he could use 
the thick skin from the necks for the moccasins, turning the fur inside, and 
the rest of the two skins for the leggings, which would have the fur out- 
side. For a time he deliberated whether he should smoke the skins, but 
concluded that he had better not, since the deer might scent the smoke if 
Hiyatgau wore them hunting. 

The old man now had enough deer-skins, but no material for sewing 
them. He said to his nephew: 

"Go and kill me a yearling, a deer whose horns are just showing.” 

Hiyatgau searched a long time before he found a yearling, but at last he 
killed one and dragged it home. Since its hide was to provide sewing 
material, his uncle could not cure it as he had cured the others. Instead, he 
scraped the hair from its outer side and stretched it tightly over a wooden 
hoop; then, as soon as it was dry, he directed his nephew to lay it over a 
basswood stake and to cut it in a continuous spiral, starting at the outer edge. 
Hiyatgau, who had a good eye and a steady hand, converted the hide into 
a long, thin, even thong. His uncle smoothed this thong by drawing it 
between two pebbles, and laid it aside to serve as thread. 

“We still have no awl," he said. “Go and bring me a hickory stick.” 

Hiyatgau brought a good stick, which his uncle sharpened by grinding 
on a stone. 

"While I sew these skins into clothing for you,” he then said, “go and 
kill a bear. You'll need a blanket when the cold weather comes.’ 

The youth discovered a bear and shot at it, but his bow was so weak 
that the arrow failed to penetrate the animal's hide. He shot at two other 
bears with the same ill-luck. Then he went home and said to his uncle: 

“I shot at three bears, but my bow was too weak, and the arrows would 
not penetrate. Make me a stronger one.” 

Some time before this, his uncle had found a dead hickory tree that the wind 
had blown down; and he had preserved some long splinters of the wood by 
immersing them in a stream. He now dried these splinters, shaped one of 
them into a bow, and fitted 1t with a cord twisted from the back-sinew of a 
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deer. Then he whittled down the other splinters 
into arrows, making their heads heavy enough 
to require no feathers; then he hardened their 
points by charring them in the fire. 

“Here are your bow and arrows," he said 
to his nephew. “When you shoot at a bear, aim 
just behind its front shoulder where the hide is 
thinnest.’ 

Hiyatgau was delighted with his new 
weapon and hurried away into the woods. He 
had travelled only a short distance when he 
came upon a bear much bigger than the three 
earlier ones: and his arrow, striking it behind 
the shoulder, buried itself almost to its head. 
The bear ran half a dozen steps and fell dead. 
Hiyatgau made a rope of twisted beech-twigs 
to drag it home, but the animal was so heavy 
that he had to rest every few yards and did not 
reach the hut till evening. 

His uncle skinned the bear, laid its hide to one side, and dressed some 
of the meat for cooking. The remainder of the meat he dried; and the fat he 
melted into oil, which he poured into the animal’s bladder and hung up to 
congeal. He finished the shirt, leggings, and moccasins that he was sewing 
before he tanned the bear-skin, which made an excellent winter blanket 
to throw over them. 

“Now you have good warm clothes,” he said, “however cold the weather 
becomes. But you must bring me some wood to make big ladles, for I 
dreamed last night that the Ice-King was coming.” 

“Who is this Ice-King?” asked Hiyatgau scornfully. “He'd better not 
molest us, or lIl kill him.” 

“Don't speak like that, or the Ice-Kıng may hear you. But alas! you ve 
said it now, so you'll have to go through with it. Go and bring in some 


more bears." 

Hiyatgau was lucky. He killed a deer or a bear every day that he went 
hunting. All through the summer he kept his uncle busy tanning their skins, 
curing their meat, and filling the bladders with oil. 

When summer changed to autumn, the old man repeated his warning. 

“The Ice-King is coming. Go out and kill some raccoons. They are very 
fat at this season. 
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Still Hiyatgau did not understand. He imagined that the Ice-King was 
just an ordinary man whom he could kill as he had killed the animals; and 
he wondered why his uncle was so anxious. However, he went out and 
killed a number of raccoons. 

“The Ice-King is coming," said his uncle again. “Go and gather some 
knotty pine logs, and the dry limbs that have broken off the big hickory 
trees: 

Hiyatgau gathered two large piles of firewood and placed one inside 
the hut, the other just outside the door. 

“The Ice-King is coming. Gather a lot of basswood bast.”’ 

Under his uncle’s direction, Hiyatgau knocked down some basswood 
saplings and stripped them of their bast, which he broke into short lengths 
and shredded for torches. He gathered such a large pile of these torches that 
the old man said at last: 

“I don't think you can possibly use as many as that.” 

"It's just as well to have enough,” replied the nephew. 

A few mornings later, Hiyatgau remarked: 

"Last night I dreamed that a man came and asked me to meet him at a 
certain place in the woods.” 

"That's just what I've been expecting," exclaimed his uncle. “It was the 
Ice-King. You'd better put on your coat and leggings when you go out.” 

Hiyatgau put on his coat and leggings, and sped to the meeting place. 
Someone was waiting for him there — someone who had the shape of a 
man, though he seemed to be fashioned of ice. 

"Did you say that you would kill the Ice-King," he asked Hiyatgau. 

“Yes, that is what I said.” 

"Well, let us fight it out now.” 

Hiyatgau demurred. 

"Surely you will give me a chance to get ready. Let us fix a day for the 
contest. 

"Very well, we'll fight a month hence, in the month of Double Cold." 

They parted; and Hiyatgau, returning to his uncle, told him what he 
had arranged. The old man was puzzled, for he had never heard of January 
as the month of Double Cold. 

"I warned you not to boast so much. You've brought this trouble on 
yourself, and you'll have to go through with it. I suppose we had better 
repair our hut — though we'll probably be killed, since we don't know 
what day he will come."' 
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They lined all the walls of their hut with bear-skins and waited for 
the coming of the Ice-King. 

One morning their fire began to die down; the pine logs and hickory 
limbs refused to burn, though at other times they had blazed merrily. 
Terrified, the old man crouched beside the fire, while Hiyatgau pulled down 
a bladder filled with raccoon oil and broke it over the logs. When the fire 
began to blaze again, he sat down opposite his uncle and waited. 

Now the Ice-King entered and stood motionless just inside the door. An 
icy cold pervaded the hut, and the fire began to die down again. Spurred on 
by his uncle, Hiyatgau fed 1t with oil-bladder after oil-bladder. As often as 
it flamed up he lit a basswood torch and pressed it against the Ice-King's 
body; but his torches spluttered and went out without producing any 
noticeable effect. He heaped more pine logs on the fire and covered them 
with the frozen raccoon oil. When they blazed up, he set in the flames a 
pot into which he broke some bear-oil bladders. Slowly the oil melted and 
grew hot. He dipped up the steaming liquid with a wooden ladle and hurled 
it over the Ice-King's body, where it froze into a solid coat. Then he set 
fire to this coat with a burning torch; but it merely blazed a little and went 
out. And all this time the Ice-King never stirred, though he seemed a trifle 
shorter. 


All through the day and far into the night Hiyatgau attacked his enemy. 
Slowly the Ice-King dwindled away; towards morning he was no taller 
than a little child. At last he surrendered. 

“You have beaten me," he said, ““but you shall not destroy me entirely. 
Hereafter I shall merely pinch your ears and toes." 

He vanished, and the icy chill in the hut gave place to a genial warmth. 
Then the old man rose to his feet, and said to his nephew: 

"It was very lucky for us that you won." 

Hiyatgau now went hunting again, for the cold weather had ended. 


Perhaps he is hunting still. Who knows! 


OJIBWA TALES 


The Windmaker 


The sky was clear and the peace of the 
Great Spirit reigned in the heavens above; 
but on earth the Indians were starving. 
A gale had blown for nearly a moon about 
the time the wild berries were ripening, 
and the berries would not ripen; nor could 
the Indians launch their canoes and spear 
fish. 

At last one man volunteered to visit 
the Windmaker. He travelled until he 
found a being who, by ceaselessly moving 
his hands from side to side, created the 
wind. The Indian drew near him and 
commanded him in so sharp a tone to 
cease that the Windmaker abruptly jerked 
his hands, nearly puncturing the sky with 
a gust. Forthwith the man cut off his arms. 


The wind ceased instantly, and the day was without sound. The sky 
became cloudless so that the horizon was visible far to the south, although 
the heavy waves still rolled and surged against the rocks with a noise like 
thunder. Then a murmur of voices arose, voices of the hungry Indians who 
at last could go out to fish, and return gaily with full loads to feed their 
children. 

But soon the sea also became calm and undisturbed by any ripples. Dirt 
spread over its surface so that the Indians could no longer kill any fish; and 
they starved as they had starved before. Then he who had killed the wind- 
making spirit returned to restore him to life. He found the spirit where he 
had thrown him, and entreating his forgiveness he said that the Indians were 
starving again. He restored the arms to their position and struck the spirit 
on the head until he regained consciousness. Then the spirit said: 

‘Hereafter let all men beware of my anger, for I can destroy almost 
everything in this world; and no man can withstand me. The Great Spirit 
himself appointed me to create the wind for the good of the world." 

Then a gentle wind swept softly over the water and through the trees like 
a welcome visitor, bringing comfort to all the creatures of earth. It laid its 
soft hands on the foreheads of the impoverished Indians and their starving 
children; it washed the dirt from the water and piled it high up on the 
shore so that the sea became clean and sweet. The Indian returned to his 
home content, and the Great Spirit said: 

“A man who has too much power will always produce trouble.” 


Menibush 


Wolf, the brother of Nenibush, was such a skilful hunter and killed so 
much game that the manidos of the spirit-world became angry and plotted to 
destroy him. Now it happened that Wolf was camping with Nenibush and 
hıs grandmother, Nokomis, on the edge of a frozen lake. Every morning 
when Nenibush would go outside his wigwam, he would discover the 
track of some animal that had passed during the night; then Wolf would 
pursue it and toward evening would bring the carcass back to camp. 

Nenibush, knowing that the manidos were plotting hıs brother’s death, 
warned hım never to cross the lake, even under cover of night. Early one 
morning, however, the manidos sent an exceedingly fleet-footed caribou 
past their camp, which Wolf pursued, and killed after a long chase. It was 


then so late in the evening that he decided to leave the carcass until the 
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next day and return to camp across the ice. He started; but when he was 
half-way over the lake, the ice broke and he was drowned. 

Nenibush, waiting in vain for his brother, realized at last what had 
happened. He lay on the ground, and covering his head with his blanket, 
wept for four days and four nights. All the birds and animals from the sky 
and all the birds and animals from the water came to comfort him, but he 
would not be comforted. At last they said: 

“Wolf had better return.” 

On the fourth day of his weeping, Wolf came out of the water and ap- 
proached his brother's camp; but Nenibush called to him: 

“Do not enter the camp, O my brother. You must go far away and pre- 
side over the dead in the west.” 

So Wolf went away, and now he rules the dead in the far-away land of the 
west. 

Still Nenibush refused to rise from the ground. At last there approached 
him certain other manido-spirits, who planted wooden images of human 
beings on the ground, four in a row. While one manido beat a drum, the 
others, wearing bags of muskrat and other skins in their belts, danced in 
front of the images. Nenibush looked up at the noise and was pleased with 
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their songs and dances. Rising to his feet, he offered one 
of the dancers a skin medicine-bag, but the manidos 
vanished into the sky, which they covered with dark 
clouds. 

Nenibush looked up and saw the threatening rainstorm. 
He said to his grandmother Nokomis: 

“Those manidos are trying to deceive me with their 
clouds.” 


He, too, then set the wooden images in rows, danced and sang in front of 
them, and pointed an otter skin toward the sky. The clouds disappeared 
and the sky became clear again, just as it does today when our medicine- 
men dance and point their otter skins at the sky before the celebration of 
their mysteries. 

Nenibush had now risen from the ground, but he was not at peace, for he 
wanted to punish the manidos that had killed his brother. Over the whole 
earth he travelled; but he could not find them, because they had changed 
themselves into serpents and had taken refuge in the water. 

One day he discovered them basking in the sun on a sandy beach; but 
when he tried to draw near they recognized him and retreated into the 
water. He returned to the same place before daylight, transformed himself 
into a stump, and waited. 

Led by a serpent as white as a winter rabbit, his enemies emerged from 
the water. They eyed the stump suspiciously and sent Panther to investigate 
it. Panther clawed the wood; and when it did not move, he reported that 
it was only a stump. Still uneasy, they sent a big snake, which wound its 
coils round the motionless Nenibush and carried back the same report. 
With their minds at rest the serpents lay on the sand and slept. 

Nenibush now changed himself into a man again and shot an arrow 
through the leader's heart. The serpents leaped into the water, which rose 
rapidly and flooded all the land. Nenibush fled to the top of a high mountain 
and took refuge in a tall pine tree; but the water followed him even there. 
It reached to his neck; then subsided and fell back to its normal level. He 
descended the mountain, built a large raft in case it should rise again, 
and resumed his travels. 

In the woods he met an old woman who carried a bag on her back and 
wept as she searched among the shrubs. 

“Why are you weeping?” he asked. 

“Nenibush shot our chief," she answered, “and he is dying. I am looking 
for a medicine to cure him." 

“What do you do when you visit him?” 

“T enter alone, administer my medicine, and sing over him." 
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Nenibush killed her, dressed him- 
self in her clothes, slung her bag over 
his back, and entered the village. Its 
inhabitants, mistaking him for the 
old woman, paid no attention as he 
boldly marched into the chief's 
wigwam. He slew the chief with his 
knife, flayed him as if he were a deer, 
tied his skin into a bundle, and fled to 
his raft. The serpent people pur- 
sued him, and the water rose an 
began to cover the land. Animals of | 
all kinds, and even birds, sought 
shelter with him on the raft, for this 
time the water covered the highest 
mountain-tops so that not an inch of 
land was visible. 

He drifted about on his raft, waiting 
for the water to subside, but this time 
it did not subside. At last he said to 
the creatures who were with him: 

“We had better create some land. 
Let some one dive down and bring 
me up a little sand." 

Otter dived down. He could not 
reach the bottom, though he almost 
drowned. Nenibush pulled him on 
to the raft again and revived him. 

Loon dived, and he failed also. 

They sent down Muskrat, who | 
stayed under water so long that when 
at last he rose to the surface he was 
almost dead. With difficulty Nenibush 
revived him and asked: 

"Did you see any land?" 

"Yes. when I was almost dead I 
saw it. I could not gather the 
sand in my mouth, but I scratched up a few particles in my claw." 

Nenibush extracted these particles from his claw, planted them on the 
water, and laid on them the tiniest ants. The ants ran round the circumference; 
and as they ran, the speck of land grew larger. Next he disembarked the rats, 
and after the rats, other animals; each in turn ran its race and enlarged the 
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land. Finally, when the earth had gained its present form, he released the 
moose and the bear. 

Thus Nenibush finished his work and went to the far-away land of the 
west to join his brother Wolf. There he remains, and a giant cedar tree 
grows from his head. He travels no more. 
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Fisher- Maid 


"The story of Fisher-Maid, she who completed the arrangement. of the skies, as the 
sages of old related it that the generations who should come after them might know how 
life began on this carth, and how the Great Spirit ordained that man should conduct 
himself in this land that He has given them for their eternal dwelling-place.’ 


There was a time when the wife of a certain Indian gave birth to a baby 
girl whom she named Otchiganse-equa, Fisher-Maid. Even in infancy the 
child seemed different from other children; and as she grew older her 
character appeared more strange and more wonderful. When she attained the 
age at which Indian children enter upon a period of fasting, the mother 
took counsel with the father. 

"Let our child now fast that she may gain special instruction in the ways 
of life and that she may set a pattern for children to follow hereafter.” 

“If you believe that it is right for her to fast," he answered, “let her do 
so. We will prepare a fasting-place for her.” 

And the mother said again: 

“The little girl seems not to belong to us. I truly believe that she is the 
child of the Great Spirit." 

So the parents chose a suitable place in the woods for the child's fasting 
and there built her a small wigwam. 

At daybreak the next morning the mother awakened her daughter. 

“Arise, for the Daymaker desires you to fast." 

The girl arose and nodded her head without speaking. 

“Come,” said the mother. "The Great Spirit desires that you should 
fast in reverence for the great works that have been accomplished on earth 
and in the skies. So will you be remembered forever as one who obeyed the 
ordinances of the Great Spirit in the days when the world and mankind 
received their final form."' 

Her father and mother then led her to the tiny wigwam. 

“Here is your little wigwam, and this your little bed of boughs. Here 
you will lie alone. For five days and five nights you will neither eat nor 
drink. Then I will come to you; and if the blessing you receive is adequate, 
I will give you meat and drink and you will break your fast. But if your 
blessing is not adequate, you will fast for five days more." 

Fisher-Maid said nothing, but only nodded her head. Her parents left 
her. Then the Daymaker rose above the tree-tops and poured his glorious 
radiance over her, seeming already to prepare her for a blessing from the 
powers of the earth and the skies. 

But a short time did she lie in her wigwam when a fine stalwart man 


appeared to her and said: 
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“I grant you the powers that exist in the skies beneath and beyond the 
Daymaker, the powers that are upon and beneath the earth, the powers 
that exist on the surface of the water and beneath its depths. Tomorrow at 
this hour I shall visit you again." 

He disappeared; but in the morning he came to her again, seemingly well- 
pleased, and said: 

“To your parents you are just a little child, but not so to the spirits of 
the skies. The Great Spirit has blessed you with every power within His 
domain. Therefore cease fasting, and be my wife. Forever will we be happy. 
Arise, and let us eat together.” 

She arose. A mysterious banquet of fruit lay spread before her, fruit of 
every description, perfect and satisfying. Happily they ate together. 

Her visitor spoke: 

"Tomorrow I shall come again, bringing meat for us to eat. No longer 
need you lie down and fast, seeing that now you possess all the powers 
enjoyed by the spirits of the skies and the earth and the waters, even of 
those that dwell beneath the earth and the waters. Never will you want for 
anything, for your power equals the power of the unseen spirits of the skies. 
When the Daymaker sinks below the horizon, lie down to rest and sleep; 
but arise before he arises and we will eat again together.” 

As he ceased speaking he vanished, and the girl sat alone in her wonder. 

"Who can he be?” she pondered. “Shall I believe all he tells me? I do 
not know. But my parents have placed me in this wigwam to fast, and I 
must fast according to their wishes. 1 will lie down and seek a dream.” 

She lay down again on her little bed of boughs and rested. Then a voice 


came to her ears: 
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"Well and wisely do you obey your parents and observe the obedience 
that I have ordained for mankind since I resumed the task of bringing the 
universe and man to completion. You have been chosen to complete the skies, 
to give them the form that they shall possess for ever and ever. You did well 
to obey your parents, and well will it be with you forever. Already have 
you been granted the full powers that dwell in the skies and the earth and 
the waters, yea, and the powers that dwell below the earth and the great 
waters surrounding it. Obey therefore him who visits you, for what- 
soever he says comes from the powers of both the seen and the unseen.” 

The voice lapsed into silence; and though the fasting girl gazed in the 
direction from which it had come, she said nothing. Then she said to herself: 

"Surely it was the Great Spirit Himself who spoke to me. I seem to 
myself only a little girl; but if I am to be a woman I will work like a woman 
and perform the tasks that are allotted me. Only two more days must I 
remain here alone; then joyfully will I return to my parents. Happy will I 
be to work at home and carry out my mother's wishes." 

She slept; but before the Daymaker appeared she arose and replaced the 
brush in her wigwam with fresh-scented boughs. Then the Daymaker 
emerged in the east and shed his loving splendour over the land, blessing the 
trees and the herbage, but more than all, her little wigwam. Soon her visitor 
reappeared with the promised meat, which he laid on a fine birch-bark 
platter decorated with herbage lovelier than tongue can describe. Joyfully 
they ate together. Then he said: 

"Tomorrow is the last day of your fast; and tomorrow we shall hold our 
marriage feast. I will go to meet your mother when she comes for you; and 
I will tell her that you have been blessed with the powers of the earth and 
of the skies; that all the beings of the earth and the skies, both the seen and 
the unseen, will attend our marriage feast. All have been invited to attend, 
even those that dwell in the great waters. Forever will they keep in their 
memories the marriage feast of the great Fisher-Maid. Fear not, for now 
you are ruler over them all." 

Only a short time did he remain with her; then, bidding her rest peace- 
fully, he vanished. The day passed quickly as she sat pondering over what 
it all meant. Early the Daymaker departed. Even the night seemed short. 

Morning dawned gloriously; with loving radiance the Daymaker arose 
and threw his dazzling smile over the whole universe. The girl's mother 
approached the wigwam, and from the opposite side, as if by arrangement, 
her visitor from the skies. They met and gazed at each other, neither speaking. 

"Is this your mother?” he asked. 

"Yes," she murmured. 

He addressed the woman: 

“T have chosen your daughter for my wife and, in obedience to the in- 
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structions I have received, have given her power over the earth and the skies. 
Today we will hold our marriage feast. All living creatures of the earth, of 
the waters, and of the skies, both the seen and the unseen, will meet 
for the first and last time, to witness the marriage of the great Fisher- 
Maid, your earthly daughter who now belongs to the skies. Go; bring 
your husband and all your family." 

The mother returned home, gathered her family together, and led them 
to the little wigwam. No sooner were they seated than there appeared an 
indescribable multitude of beings such as had never before been seen, or 
heard of or even dreamed about. The chief of the skies proclaimed the marriage: 
that henceforth he and Fisher-Maid were to be united forever; whereupon 
a mighty shout rent the folds of the skies and set the earth to dancing. 

Now began the marriage feast. Joy and merriment reigned everywhere to 
the four corners of the earth and among the glorious bodies in the heavens. 
As the Fisher-Maid sat and wondered how and why she had come to be 
the ruler of all these wonderful beings, a harmonious chorus of voices was 
wafted to her from the slaes, 

"You have been given power to govern us all, so wonder not.” 

Meanwhile the Daymaker had sped along his course and was approaching 
his setting-point. At the very moment he cast his departing radiance over 
the land, the merriment ceased and the multitude of guests shook the earth 
with their farewell greeting, 

"Farewell, farewell. Well will it be with you forever." 

The greeting died away. In its place came a deep silence. Fisher-Maid's 
husband rapidly built a lodge for himself and his wife, and they retired to sleep. 

The days passed tranquilly. Every morning her husband went hunting 
and brought home animals and fowl from the forests, some for food, others 
whose furs would make them garments and bedding and mats. Fisher-Maid 
remained at their wigwam; she tanned the furs and dressed the meat, 
striving in every way to please her husband, and welcomed him with 
prepared food when he returned at evening with his burdens. 

One evening he returned somewhat late but proffered no reason. The next 
evening he returned a little later, and again he said nothing. Fisher-Maid 
asked no questions but busied herself working for his comfort and saw that 
all his needs for the night were satisfied. The third morning he lingered a 
while before he went hunting, and returned home even later than before. On 
the fourth morning he made no preparation at all for hunting, but sat in 
silence inside the wigwam, facing the fire. Fisher-Maid too said nothing, 
but busied herself with her tasks. 

As he sat there, silent, eight tall handsome women with long, unplaited 
hair laughingly spurcached the fire and sat down opposite him. No one 
spoke for a time. Then one of the women rose to her feet and led him by 
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the hand outside the wigwam; »* 
and the seven others marched out * 

after them. Fisher-Maid followed 

them to the doorway and watched 2 


them ascend to the skies, walking 
as if on land until they vanished from sight into the blue. Wrathfully she cried: 

“They have taken my lover husband away from me. I will have my 
revenge; I will use the powers that were granted me when I fasted. At first 
my faith was weak, and I lay down to continue my fast; but the Great Spirit 
spoke to me from the sky and bade me fast no more, because the powers 
were mine already. Now I will use them; 1 will seek my husband where- 
soever they have led him. Over the earth and under it, over the great waters 
and beneath their depths will I travel till I find him. He promised me his 
love for ever and ever, yet now he has left me without a word of farewell. 
Whither he has gone he did not say, nor when he would come back to me. I 
will not ask my parents what to do but will take vengeance on those sky- 
women who have mocked me. I will put on my war-apparel. I will seek them 
out and kill them, trusting to the powers that were given to me in my child- 
hood when I fasted, powers which the Great Spirit himself has confirmed 
from the skies." 

She re-entered her wigwam and made herself war-apparel, saying as 
she put it on: 

"I will wear this apparel for ever and ever. People on earth will see me 
and say, ‘Behold! Fisher-Maid is still alive’; and they will cast tobacco 
in the fire as a peace-offering to me. Now I am ready to seek my husband, to 
fight with all my powers of earth and skies till I recover him. But first 1 will 
show myself to my parents as I shall henceforth be; I will tell them 
of my quest: that I am going forth to recover my husband and hold him 
to his promise." 

As she spoke she changed into a dazzlingly white fisher, more glorious 
than any the world had yet seen. Striding like a human being, with her 
black eyes gleaming like fire and her beautiful white tail cutting a wide 
swath through the brush, she proceeded to her parents, chanting: 


"My husband they have carried away from me; 
My husband they have taken away.” 


Her people looked up in alarm, and her mother asked anxiously: 

"Surely there is nothing wrong?" 

"Yes, mother," she answered. “The sky-women have taken my 
husband from me, whither I do not know. But tomorrow at sunrise I will 
search for him; I will turn over the skies and the earth and the great waters 


till I discover their hiding-place. Shamefully have they mocked the Great 
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Spirit. As long as my husband was living with me, I faithfully performed 
my duties as his wife, and I am ready to perform them again. But now I 
will fight for my rights.” 

She returned to her wigwam and slept, and her parents drew near 
during the darkness to watch what would happen. At dawn they heard her 
chanting: 

“Today will I find the husband they ravished from me. 
Today will I kill the women who mocked me. 
Today will I battle all those in the universe who take their part. 
Never can they kill me; no, never! 
Hard will they strive to destroy me: yet 
They cannot destroy the life they have given me. 


The life they gave me I will keep. 
It is mine for ever and ever.” 


Then the sun rose, and her parents and brothers drew near the wigwam. 

“Do not go,” begged the eldest brother. 

But she answered: 

"Your advice 1s good, my brother. But great blessings did they promise 
me; and if it be that my actions now are wrong, then they too are responsible 
for them. They have robbed me of my happiness; they have taken from me 
my precious life. They must die! They must be hurled to earth and annihilated. 
Never again will they return to the skies, if I can overtake them." 

She raced to the top of the tallest tree and strode upward to the blue 
skies, chanting in a loud vibrating voice even after she disappeared from view: 


“They have taken from me my husband. 
I seek him. I will find him. 
The women that mock me must die. 
This day must they fall to earth, 
Must they become earth forever.’ 
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She found him. Four of the women sat on one side of him, four on the 
other; and they derided her as she approached. But straight to her husband 
she marched, and drawing the war-club from his belt she slew them one 
after another, exclaiming: 

"Never again will you take him away. Never again will any sky woman 
descend to earth to make sport of mortals."' 

And she hurled their bodies from the skies to the earth. 

“Cursed be the earth where you fall. May it grow nothing.” 

Then she lashed her husband to a sure mooring until she might rejoin 
him in the sky, and returned to her home on earth. Her parents and brothers 
came to her, but she warned them away, saying; 

“The sky beings are angry because I have slain their women. Keep aloof, 
for shortly they will attack me. Yet have no fear; they cannot kill me.” 
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To the summit of the tallest pine tree she ran, chanting her song and 
daring the unseen spirits to attack her. 

“Watch!” she called to her people below. “They are going to strike at me.” 

A blinding flash of lightning shot down at her, but she sped to the ground 
in front of it, and the lightning struck neither her nor the tree. Flash followed 
flash, while voices from the sky kept echoing: 

“There she is. Shoot her." 

Through the whole universe they pursued her, shattering the earth and the 
great waters with their lightning and thunder. Under the great rocks 
she took shelter, but those too they shattered with their bolts; yet 
between each flash they heard her singing. At last, weary from the con- 
flict, she fled into the skies, fled beyond the mighty Daymaker until she 
reached the great Lasso Trailer who rules from the Milky Way. 

“It was I who ordered your coming,” he said. “From here I keep watch 
that the earth may not be destroyed. Never again must such a conflict come 
to pass. Return now and take shelter under the great rock to which my 
spirit, most powerful of earth's penetrators, will guide you. He will lead 
you far under its foundations, which I will fortify and make everlasting so 
that no force from the skies can harm it. Your enemies will wear out their 
weapons against it in vain until they desist forever from attacking you. 
Then when darkness falls, ascend to the surface and look up. Here in the 
skies you will see your tracks, which shall be the everlasting signposts of the 
seasons. You and your husband shall dwell forever in the skies; he shall be 
called Otchiganang, the Fisher Star (Great Bear), and you shall circle 
round him. The rock under which you find shelter will be known as 
Akakoojish, the House of the Great Groundhog. For it was the Great Spirit 
himself who ordained all your troubles, that he might complete the formation 
of the earth and the skies." 
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SARCEE TALES 
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: The Bride of the Euening Star 


Two girls, one of them very beautiful, sat in the moon- 

E light on a pile of wood outside their tent. The beautiful girl 

had received many offers of marriage from the young men in 

the camp but had refused them all. That evening, as she looked up into the 
sky at the Evening Star, she remarked to her companion: 

“I wish that beautiful star were my husband." 

Next day the same two girls went out with their dogs to gather firewood. 
Suddenly a handsome young man blocked their path. The beautiful girl said 
to him scornfully: 

"What is 1t you want?” 

“T am Evening Star. Last night you wished that I could be your husband, 
so now I have come down to marry you and take you to my home.” 

The girl knew that what he said was true, for his dress was unlike that 
of any man she had ever seen. Turning to her companion, she said: 

“Go home and tell my parents where I have gone.” 

Her companion returned. When she was out of sight, Evening Star said 
to his bride: 

“Close your eyes.’ 

She obeyed. When she reopened them, she was already in sky-land, al- 
though it seemed hardly different from this earth. All around were the camps 
of the star-people, and in the distance, herds of buffalo and other game. 

Evening Star was very kind to his bride and provided for all her wants. 
There was only one thing that he forbade her; she was never to pull up the 
root of any wild parsnip she might find. So she lived with him happily for 
several years. 

One day her little son, who was then about three years old, discovered a 
large parsnip and cried bitterly because he could not pluck it out of the 
ground. The mother went over to see why he was crying and, forgetting 
her husband's instructions, pulled it up for him. The root left a gaping hole 
in the sky. Peering through it, she saw her own people far below on this 
earth. Then her heart became filled with loneliness, and slowly closing the 
hole she returned to her tent weeping. 

She was still weeping when her 
husband returned from a buffalo-hunt 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

She was afraid to answer him; but 
whenherepeated thequestion, shesaid: 

“T pulled up a parsnip root for our 
son, and down below I saw my 


people.” 


For a long time he was silent. At last he answered sadly: 

"You have disobeyed my warning. Nevertheless, wait a few days and 
everything will yet be well." 

Early the next morning he visited the tents of the other star-people, 
requesting them to kill as many buffalo as they could find and to bring him 
every skin. Men went out from all the camps and killed large numbers of 
the animals. Afterwards they brought the hides to Evening Star, who cut 
them up and joined them into an exceedingly long rope. To one end of this 
he fastened a net, into which he placed his wife and child. Then he bade them 
farewell and lowered them gently down toward the earth. 

It so happened that the girl's people were amusing themselves at rolling 
hoops along the ground and casting light darts at them. One boy lay on his 
back over to one side, because his eyesight was too poor to let him take 
part in the game. This boy cried to the others: 

"There is something coming down from the sky.’ 

They merely laughed at him and paid no attention. He called again: 

"There is something coming down. It is drawing nearer.” 

Then they looked up. At first they could see nothing, but presently thev 
noticed a tiny speck. 

“It is just a bird," said one. 

It was not a bird, however, for it came straight down. The Indians rushed 
for their blankets, which they joined together with ropes to catch the 
object as 1t fell. While still at a considerable height above them, it dropped 
abruptly, for the star-people had come to the end of their rope. The girl 
and her child, however, landed safely in the blankets. 
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How the Indians obtained Doge 


There lived alone one winter a hunter, his wife, and their only child, a 
little boy of four years. Deep snow covered the ground, and game was 
scarce. One day the hunter discovered the track of a buffalo and followed it, 
but he failed to overtake the animal. Late at night he returned to his tipi 
and, before entering, stopped to scrape the snow from his moccasins; but 
as he stood outside in the snow, he heard his little boy crying from hunger 
within the tent, and the voice of his wife trying to comfort him: 

"Don't cry, my son. Perhaps your father has killed a buffalo. That may be 
why he is late in coming home.” 

Resolutely the man turned back into the night and prayed for help as he 
resumed his hunting. 

Just before dawn he came upon other buffalo tracks and followed them. 
Suddenly a wolf ran up to him, and said: 

"My son, why are you weeping?” 

“I am in sore need. My wife and child are starving.” 

"Hide behind these bushes here," said the wolf, “and use my bow and 
arrows. I will drive the buffalo toward you. But be sure to use my bow and 
arrows, not your own. 
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The wolf disappeared, and the hunter examined the bow that had been 
given him. It was much smaller than his own, and seemingly much inferior. 
Yet he remembered the wolf's instructions; and when he heard it driving 
the buffalo toward him, he took up the small bow and shot six animals, one 
after another. When the seventh and last buffalo approached him, however, 
he took up his own bow and shot. The animal escaped. 

Now the wolf returned. 

"What luck did you have?” it asked. 

“I killed six with your bow and arrows. For the last one I used my 
own bow, and it escaped." 

“I warned you not to use it," the wolf answered. “However, we have 
meat enough.” 

Together they butchered the animals, and at the wolf's request the 
hunter set aside portions of two buffalo for his companion's children. He 
then carried as much meat as he could pack on his back to his starving wife 
and child. 

That same evening, after they had satisfied their hunger, they dismantled 
their tent and moved to where the carcasses lay. There the wolf joined them 
with all its family and lingered fearlessly around their camp. The woman fed 
the animals with waste cuts of meat until they became quite tame; they 
would even allow her to harness travois to their backs. Thereafter they 
always remained with the Indians and became their dogs. 
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The Foundling who was befriended 
by Wolues 


The elder of two brothers was very expert at catching eagles. He would 
cover a hole with leaves and brush, place on top the carcass of some animal, 
and hide underneath until an eagle settled on the brush to eat the meat; 
then he would seize the bird’s legs, draw it inside, and kill it. Once he 
caught a big red eagle, but not wishing to kill such a bird he let it fly away. 

The younger boy now begged permission to catch eagles also. The elder 
refused him three times; the fourth time he consented, but warned the lad 
not to touch a big red eagle. So the boy concealed himself in the trap. 

One of the smaller eagles soared down and began to eat the meat. The 
boy caught and killed it without difficulty. Another settled on the trap, 
then a third; those also he killed. Then came a big red eagle. Forgetting his 
brother’s warning and tempted by its bright feathers, he seized its wing 
and tried to drag it down. The eagle, however, was too strong; it pulled 
him out of the trap and carried him far away. His brother looked for him 
that evening, saw the gaping hole in the trap, and knowing what had 
happened sat down and wept. He wept and wept, until he shrivelled up 
and became a tiny baby again. 

An old woman who was travelling to one side of a party happened to 
hear the baby cry. She picked it up, wrapped it in her blanket, gathered 
some of the feathers that were strewn about, and hurried on to rejoin her 
people. In the party were her ten sons. As the eldest was pitching his tent 
that evening, she said to him: 

“Back yonder on the hill I found a little baby and brought it along with 
me. May we sleep in your tent tonight?" 

“No”, he answered gruffly. “The child will disturb us too much.” 

She approached the second son, the third, the fourth; each rejected her 
in almost the same words. Last of all, she approached the tenth and youngest. 

"Yes, mother, come in and bring your baby with you. He will be a little 
brother to me.”” 

So the old woman lodged with her youngest son, to whom she gave her 
eagle feathers. The years passed by, and her baby grew into a sturdy youth. 
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One winter the Indians set up their tents beside a large pound and began 
to scour the countryside for buffalo. Not an animal could they find anywhere. 
Before long their supply of food ran low; yet they would not move away, for 
they still hoped that one or more herds would appear in their neighbourhood. 

While they were idly waiting, the chief of the band tried to capture 
two foxes that had made their dens in the vicinity; but the animals were too 
cunning for him. Annoyed at his failure, he sent a crier round the camp 
to proclaim that the man who would bring him their skins might marry one 
of his daughters. All the best hunters went out to try their skill but failed; 
the foxes outwitted every one. 

One day the boy brought some sticks into his foster-grandmother's 
tent and began to make a bow and arrows. She said to him: 

"What are you going to shoot, my grandson?" 

"I am going to try for the foxes.” 

"Foolish boy. If the best hunters in the camp can't catch them, you 
certainly will not succeed.” 

“I can at least try. It may be that I can shoot them with my arrows." 

The grandmother only laughed; she said no more. 

Unnoticed by anyone in the camp, the boy slipped away the next 
morning and hid near one of the dens. A fox emerged and wandered away. 
As soon as it disappeared, he planted a circle of pointed sticks around 
the hole, then hid again and waited. Not long afterwards the fox returned, 
spied the watching lad, and darted for its hole; but the sharp sticks pierced 
its neck and killed it. The boy killed the other fox in exactly the same 
manner and, concealing the furs under his coat, he started for home. As he 
trudged along, snow fell and obliterated his tracks so that no one dis- 
covered where he had been. 

Outside his tent he stopped, glanced quickly round, and concealed his 
furs in a heap of firewood. Then he went inside and sat down without 
saying a word. His grandmother looked up and asked: 

"Where have you been?” 

“Oh, I just went out and caught the two foxes.” 

She laughed. ''How foolishly you talk." 

“It is true, grandmother. I caught the foxes."' 

She laughed again. 

“Oh, but I will prove it," he said. And going outside he plucked a few 
hairs from the furs and brought them in to her. 

“You shouldn't pull the hair out of our dogs,” she said. ““The weather is 
very cold, and they need all their fur.” 

Three times he brought in scraps of the foxes’ fur, and each time she 
declared that he had pulled them out of the dogs. The fourth time he 
brought in the furs themselves. 
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The old woman gazed at them in amazement. At last she said: 

“My grandchild, you have been very lucky. But you are too young to 
marry one of the chief's daughters. You had better give the furs to one of 
your brothers.” | 

The boy did not answer. In the evening she told her youngest son what 
had happened. Loudly he voiced his praise and said to the boy: 

“Don't give the furs to anyone else. Take them to the chief yourself.” 

At dawn the people discovered that the foxes were missing and in- 
formed the chief, who walked through the camp crying before every tent: 

“Who killed the foxes?” 

No one answered him. None of the hunters could produce the furs, and 
no one thought of the poor orphan lad. Greatly perplexed, the chief retired 
to his tent again. 

The sun had reached noon when the old woman, concealing the furs 
under her robe, stole inside the tent and sat down humbly at the right of the 
door. The chief looked up and said to his family: 

“This old woman has never visited me before. Feed her well, and then 
let her tell us what she wants.” 

They fed her; but instead of announcing why she had come, she quietly 
slipped through the door and returned home. 

“I brought the furs back," she said to the boy. “You are such a poor, 
wretched orphan that I was ashamed to tell him." 

Before he could reply, her own son spoke up: 

“You did wrong, mother. You should have told the chief. Go back now 
and give him the furs.” 

The old woman went out slowly. Presently she returned with her 
message again undelivered. He sent her a third time; shame still sealed her 
lips. Driven back for the fourth time, she sat with bowed head inside the 
doorway, vainly trying to muster up her courage. At last she rose to steal 
outside again; but as she stooped to pass through the door, a fox's tail 
slipped down into view below her robe. With one bound the chief pulled 
it away from her, seized the other fox-fur also, and cried: 

“Now which of your sons was it that killed them?” 

“It was my foster-grandson,’’ she murmured. “I was too ashamed to give 
you the furs before.” 

The chief sat down in silence, and his elder daughter turned her face 
away in disgust. But the younger girl cried out: 

“If her grandson has killed the foxes, 1 will marry him.” 

So the younger girl returned with the old woman and married the youth, 
while her sister remained with her father. 

Three days passed without incident. On the fourth, the youth said to his 
bride: 
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“Tell your father to build the pound higher and to keep a sharp watch, 
for tomorrow I am going to drive in some buffalo.” 

The girl carried his message to her father, who issued the necessary 
orders to his people; for he was a wise old man and realized that the orphan 
possessed great medicine-power. Most of the hunters, however, ridiculed 
the youth, and the boys in the camp pelted him with clods when he started 
out at dawn for the hunting grounds. 

All that morning the camp waited expectantly. A party that left before 
the orphan had, returned empty-handed and reported that there was no sign 
of game. The sun was already low when a watchman excitedly signalled 
that a large herd of buffalo was approaching the pound, driven by someone 
he could not distinguish. It was the orphan, who, having changed himself into 
a wolf as soon as the camp was out of sight, had rounded up the animals 
and now in his proper form was herding them toward the corral. Glowing 
with pride, the old chief shouted to his followers: 

“Come and watch my son-in-law drive in the buffalo.” 

As the last of the buffalo stampeded into the pound, the Indians closed 
the barrier, mounted the ramparts, and shot them down. Not one escaped. 
Then they butchered them and divided the meat and hides among all the 
families in the camp. 

Next day the youth drove in more buffalo, and still more on the third day. 

At daybreak on the fourth he said to his wife: 

“Tell your father to strengthen the pound, because in today's herd will 
come the biggest animal he has ever seen. That animal he must reserve for 
me to kill.” 

The herd he drove in that day was even larger than the three earlier ones. 
He did not stay to watch the massacre, but retired to his tent, where he 
ordered his wife to comb and dress her hair. Then from behind his sleeping 
place he mysteriously produced two beautiful costumes, one for her and 
one for himself. Arraying themselves in these garments, they proceeded to 
the pound, where the hunters had killed all the buffalo except the giant 
animal he had specially reserved for his own arrows. He shot this last 
buffalo, and his wife carried the meat in a precious otter skin to his tent. 
There she disdained to wash the skin, but scornfully threw it away; for 
now she and her husband were so prosperous that even an otter skin pos- 
sessed little value in their eyes. 

Henceforth the camp recognized the orphan youth as its leader and 
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promptly obeyed whatever commands he issued through the old chief, his 
father-in-law. Yet there was one person who hated him — his wife's elder 
sister, the girl who had scorned him in the days of his poverty. If her parents 
ee her meat from any buffalo he had driven into the pound, she flung 
it to the ground in contempt. Constantly did she spy on his movements in 
the hope that her "medicine," which was a mole, might be able to work 
him some injury. 

Now the youth frequently visited a hill-top above the camp and often slept 
there. One day the girl discovered him asleep and sent her mole-spirit to 
tunnel the ground under his body. The mole did its work so well that the 
earth collapsed and precipitated him into a deep pit, from which he could 
not get out. Then day after day his sister-in-law climbed the hill and mock- 
ingly threw dirt in his face. In vain he cried for mercy and begged her to 
help him out, or at least to tell his people. She merely derided his misery. 
Not knowing what had become of him, his people concluded that he had 
perished. Even his own wife gave up all hope and went into mourning for him. 

Now that they had no one to drive the buffalo into their pound the 
Indians moved away. Then a wolf that was prowling for food round the 
deserted camp-site discovered the youth, and howled. Soon a whole pack 
gathered about the pit. The mother wolf said to them: 

"Whoever succeeds in extricating this man may take him for her son.” 

The animals scratched vigorously, but no sooner had they loosened the 
earth all around than the old wolf herself caught hold of him and pulled 
him out. She adopted him as her son and allowed him to join the wanderings 
of her pack. At night, because he no longer owned a blanket, the wolves 
made a soft mattress for him by spreading their tails together on the ground; 
but within two or three days they killed a buffalo, whose hide provided him 
with a warm robe. 

This pack of wolves roaming in the vicinity spoiled the hunting of the 
youth's people, who set traps to catch them; but the youth protected his 
companions by breaking the traps. The old chief awakened one night and 
listened to their howling. 

"Hark," he said. “I seem to hear a man calling to those wolves." 

He roused the hunters, who intercepted the pack and seized the youth 
as he ran in front of it. The prisoner tried to bite them, but they said: 

"Don't bite. You haven't yet changed to a wolf.” 

They then led him quietly home, where he settled down again with his 
wife and people. 
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Every night thereafter he lay awake in his tent, listening for the howl of 
his foster-mother. For several nights he could not hear it. Then one day he 
saw her skin drying outside a hunter's tent; for she had wandered away 
from the pack and had been caught in a trap. The youth sent his grandmother 
to ask for the skin. When she handed it to him, he grunted over 1t four times; 
at the fourth grunt it became a live wolf again. He set the animal free, and it 
returned to the prairies. Thus he repaid his debt to his foster-mother. 

He now resumed his hunting and rounded up a large herd of buffalo. As 
the animals trotted over the plain, he called to a young heifer: 

“When my arrow strikes you, leap over the rampart of the pound and flee 
to that tall poplar beyond the hill. Then lie down and die.” 

The Indians slaughtered all the buffalo he drove into the pound except 
the young heifer, which leaped the rampart and fled over the hill. The youth 
shouted to his wife: 

“Come with me. We will follow it.”” 

"Let me go too," cried his sister-1n-law. 

"Yes, you may come,” he answered. 

So the two women accompanied him to the dead heifer and watched him 
butcher 1t. 

“There is your load,” he said to his wife. “Carry it to our tent." 

“Give me a load also," his sister-in-law demanded. 

"Yes, here is a load for you too. You can use the intestine of the heifer 
for your pack-strap.”' 

The two women started back with their loads but had travelled only a 
very short distance when the intestine broke and the elder woman's pack fell 
to the ground. While she was retying it, her sister walked on and disappeared 
over the top of the hill. Then the youth, who had lingered behind, began to 
howl like a wolf. 

“Why do you howl like that?" his sister-in-law asked anxiously. 

Without answering he turned his back to her and howled three times 
again. Suddenly a pack of wolves appeared — his foster-brethren. They 
pounced on the woman and devoured her. 
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Fhe Mermaid 


Two hunters who were following an old trail along the shore of a lake 
came upon three women with very long hair, who seemed different from 
any women they had ever known. One of them awoke and alarmed her 
companions; whereupon all three rushed away to dive into the water. Two 
escaped, but the third was captured by one of the men, who tied her by 
the hair to a tree until she promised to marry him. Then he led her to his tent. 

The mermaid was very lonely during that first winter. At night, when the 
ice of her lake congealed and cracked, she would say: 

“That is my sister's dog chasing something. I wish I could have remained 
down there in the water.” 

She complained, too, of the cold, so that her husband had to build a large 
fire for her every day. On the first day, when he used dry logs, she complained 
that the wood was poor and gave no heat; then when he steeped the logs 
in water, relaid them on the fire, and created a dense cloud of smoke and 
steam, she protested that it was too hot. 

During the second winter the hunter was unable to kill much game, so 
that long before spring they were very short of food. His wife then said to 
him, 

"Dig me a hole through the ice of the lake.” 

"No," he answered. “You would go down into the water and never 
return. I do not want to lose you." 

“Don't be afraid. I will come back to you.”” 

He dug a hole, and she went down into the water, leaving her little 
son with the father. After a time a hand came up, deposited a large pack 
of dried meat on the surface of the ice, and disappeared again. More packs 
followed. Last of all his wife emerged and said: 

"See, all those packs were given me by my sisters." 

After this the mermaid lived very happily with her husband for many 
years and bore him several children. Every year, however, the longing for 
her old home grew more intense. At last she said to him, weeping: 

"Let me now return to the water.” 

Very reluctantly he consented and dug a hole through the ice for her. 
She dived into the water but returned immediately because her children 
were unable to follow her. One after another she rubbed their mouths 
with water and told them to dive in after her. Then they all went down 
into the water and never returned. 


The Elend Hunter 


A blind man, with his wife and daughter, 
camped one September on a mountainside. 
Here the women snared groundhogs for their 
food, since the man was unable to hunt. One 
day the wife saw a large carıbou near the 
tent and cried: 

“Look, there is a caribou.” 

Her husband called to her softly: 

“Take a cord and stretch it out in line 
with the caribou so that 1 may feel along it 
and guide my arrow.” 

She stretched out the cord, while he drew 
his bow from its case. Rubbing an arrow 
under his arm to give it medicine-power, he 
notched it to the bow-string, aimed along the cord, 
and shot. The arrow pierced the caribou's heart. 

“Ai ya," shouted his daughter in triumph. 

"Be quiet," hissed the mother, who was 
tired of living with a blind man. Turning to her 
husband, she said: 

“Your arrow missed. The caribou has fled.”” 

He did not answer. He had heard his 
daughter's shout and knew that his wife was 
deceiving him, but he was helpless. 

Early the next morning mother and daughter 
butchered the dead caribou and stole away, 
carrying with them all the meat. The blind man 
missed their voices; he groped anxiously 
around the camp, discovered that they had 
deserted him, and flung himself on the ground 
in despair. There he lay for four days; then he 
decided to wander on, feeling his way with a 
stick. As he stumbled along, weeping, he 
cried aloud: 

“In my youth I had many “medicines”. Will 
they not help me now in my hour of need?" 

Two loons, a male and a female, heard his 
cry and flew near. 

"I will help you," said the female. “Put 
your arms round my neck and hold tight." 
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He mounted on her back and clasped her neck. 

Both loons flew toward a neighbouring lake. 
"Dive under me," called the male to the 
female. 

They dived, and the female, passing under 
the male, rose to the surface again at the far 
end of the lake. 

"Can you see now?” she asked the man on 
her back. 

“Just a little," he answered. 

They dived again, emerging at the opposite 
shore. 

"Now can you see?” 

"Yes, I can see clearly now. Thank vou for 
your help.” 

The loons flew away, and he returned to his 
old camp. Finding it still deserted, he followed 
the tracks of his wife and daughter to the new 
camp they had set up. The women were absent 
snaring groundhogs, but he satisfied his hunger 
from the meat that was hung up to dry, and 
waited for them. 

They entered the camp at sunset, masking 
their surprise under a cloak of silence. He too 
said nothing. They lived together as before, 


except that now he was able to hunt again. 
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Flying Wonder 


A certain man and his wife had a beautiful 

daughter, and three sons who were excellent | 
hunters. The girl was so beautiful that she 

attracted many suitors, all of whom, how- 

ever, her father dismissed because they 

could not surpass his sons in hunting. 

One day, while his sons were out hunting, | 
a stranger entered the camp and said to the 
father: 

“I should like to remain with you and 
work for your daughter's hand.” 

"What 1s your name?” 

"Flying Wonder." 

“Well, you may stay,” said the father; 
“but you cannot marry her unless you excel 
my sons in the chase." 

Flying Wonder lived with them for 
several months, hunting with the three 
youths and killing even more game than 
they did. Having proved his skill, he asked 
the eldest son for permission to marry his 
sister. The youth consulted his parents, and 
the entire family sat in council over the 
matter. 

“He calls himself Flying Wonder,” said 
one, “but we neither know who he really 1s 
nor where he comes from." 

““That does not matter,’ 
replied another. “He has 
shown himself an excellent 
hunter." 

They decided to let him 
marry their sister. Without 
delay he set up a tent under 
a large pine tree close by, 
and the girl moved into it. 


They were no sooner married, however, than Flying Wonder seemed to 
change. He treated his wife so cruelly that at last her brothers became 
indignant and said to their father: 

“We shall have to get rid of him. The next time he abuses her let us kill him.’ 

The very next evening they heard their sister sobbing and the voice of 
her husband mocking her. Inflamed with anger, they rushed over and hewed 
him to pieces. Then they scattered his body in every direction, abandoned 
the camp, and erected a new one several miles away. 

Being now short of food, the three brothers went hunting again and 
sighted a large herd of caribou. They approached them cautiously and were 
almost within bowshot when suddenly a raven flew over their heads and 
croaked. The caribou then looked up in alarm and fled. 

The same thing happened the next day and the day following. At last 
they understood its meaning. The spirit of their dead brother-in-law had 
become a raven and was avenging itself on them. They tried several times 
to shoot the bird, but it always flew beyond the range of their arrows. Soon 
the family were starving. 

The youngest son proposed a device: 

“Lay out my body as if I were dead, and abandon the camp. The raven will 
think one of us has already died of starvation, and it will fly down to devour 
me. 

The others agreed. They covered the youth with brushwood that con- 
cealed all but his face, abandoned the camp, and set up a new one some 
distance away. 

The raven appeared again, flew over their heads, crying kak kak, and 
sighted the pile of brush. It circled above it, swooped down, settled on the 
ground a few yards away, and inspected the supposed corpse. The youth 
made no movement. Still suspicious, it hopped around him just beyond his 
reach; and when even then he did not move, it drew closer and tried to 
peck out his eyes. He caught it in his hands, hacked it to pieces, and, kindling 
a large fire, carefully burned every fragment. He even collected the bones 
after the fire died down and pounded them into dust. Then, satisfied that 
he could do no more, he followed his kinsmen's tracks to their new camp 
and told them what had happened. 

As they sat round their fire that evening, a man entered the camp, Flying 
Wonder himself. He said to them: 

“You cannot kill me, for you do not know where I conceal my heart. But 
I repent now of my misdeeds and promise that 1 will conduct myself better 
hereafter. So let me remarry your sister. If I ill-treat her again, I will tell 
you where my heart lies and you can kill me.” 

The family had no choice, for they were starving and could kill no game as 
long as he was hostile. Flying Wonder kept his word and treated his wife 


, 
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kindly. He joined his brothers-in-law again in their hunting and filled their 
camp with meat. 

One day they sighted a large herd of caribou, and twisting some roots 
the three brothers constructed a long fence from which they suspended 
snares of raw-hide thongs at regular intervals. Flying Wonder then suggested 
that they fasten an extra snare to his body and hide him in the bush. They 
agreed, fixed his snare, and left him in concealment near the fence while 
they rounded up the herd. 

Every snare caught a caribou, but the snare fastened to Flying Wonder 
caught the biggest animal in the herd. Unable to hold it, he shouted to his 
companions as it dragged him away: 

“Have I no relatives to come to my rescue?” 

But the three brothers were so busy slaughtering the other trapped caribou 
that they did not hear him; and when they looked for him afterwards, the 
thong had already cut him in twain. 

“Fit me together, and I shall be whole again," cried his head. 

But the eldest youth said to his brothers: 

“No, let him remain as he is. He brought this fate on himself." 

They left him there and skinned their caribou, still pondering what they 
should do. Finally the eldest youth suggested that they should dig a deep pit 
and bury the head, leaving the trunk where it lay. So they buried the head 
and returned with their hides and a part of the meat to their camp. 

The next day, with fear in their hearts, they carried all the meat to their 
camp and hung it up to dry. Flying Wonder did not come near them. Only 
after all their meat was dry and stored away in a cache did they hear the 
raven call again, and this time his call came from high up in the sky. The 
brothers gazed up at the bird contentedly and said to one another: 

"Let us not trouble ourselves about him any more. He can no longer 
harm us.” 


And they added: 


“It is never wise for a man to allow his daughter to marry a stranger." 
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The Magie Gifts 


A certain man left his tribesmen and travelled away with his wife and 
hree children to a new hunting-ground. After a time they ran short of food, 
nd the father left camp one morning during a heavy snowstorm to look for 
'ame. He had not travelled far when he came upon fresh snowshoe tracks. 
Wondering whose they could be, for he knew of no one else hunting in that 
listrict, he followed them all day, expecting every moment to overtake the 
tranger; but 1t was almost dark before he sighted smoke rising from the 
dge of a plain not far ahead. Cautiously he approached. There sat an old 
nan, stripped to the waist, warming his back at a fire under the shelter of 
ome brush, and roasting a lynx at the flame. 

"Strange, how quickly he has arranged his camp and undressed," the 
unter thought. 

He was still more astonished when the old man called, without even 
ooking round at him: 

“Make a bed for yourself on the other side of my fire. You are a long way 
rom home, and it is too late now to return or to go on.” 

And he added, as he drew the lynx off its stake: 

“Take half this meat to your side of the fire and eat." 

The hunter ate part of his meat and arranged a bed for himself. Every- 
hing had happened so strangely, and his companion seemed so friendly, 
hat he felt nervous; vet he dared not show any suspicion. Before lying down, 
iowever, he placed his spare clothing under his head for a pillow, and hid 
us snowshoes below the bundle; then about midnight, he rose, took down 
us moccasins, which had been drying beside the fire, and placed them also 
inder his head. Even so he felt uneasy and cautiously remained awake. 

Not long after he had lain down for the second time, the old man rose, 
ook from the line what were really his own moccasins, though he thought 
hey were his guest's, and pushed them into the hollow of a burning log. 
Next he placed his own snowshoes on the fire mistaking them for his guest's. 
[hen he too lay down again. 

The hunter rose at daybreak, put on his moccasins, ate some of his lynx 
neat, adjusted his snowshoes, and prepared to leave. Meanwhile the old 
nan was looking in vain for his own moccasins and snowshoes. Presently 
ie cried: 

“I can't find my moccasins or my snowshoes.” 

“Of course you can't," answered the hunter. “Don't you know that I 
ever go to sleep in a strange camp! With my own eyes I saw you burn them.” 

"Alas, it was an unfortunate mistake I made. Now I am in trouble. Let me 
uy the spare pair of moccasins you are carrying, and the extra filling for 
your snowshoes.” 
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“I am willing to sell them to you; but what will you pay for them?” 

“For your moccasins I'll give you a round piece of fat, not large, but very 
wonderful; and for your snowshoe filling I'll give you two marvellous 
arrows. 

Sceptically the hunter answered: 

"Show me first how marvellous your arrows are.” 

The old man extracted two arrows from his quiver, and said: 

"One of these is a male arrow, the other a female. Notch the male 
arrow to your bowstring and 1 will chant its song.” 

The hunter notched the arrow to his bow, while the old man chanted: 
“I sit on a tree; I sit on a tree. 

Immediately a male lynx climbed a tree nearby. 

“Shoot,” cried the old man. 

The hunter shot, and the lynx fell dead. 

“TU buy this arrow." 

“Notch the female arrow now," the old man said. And he chanted: 
“We sit on the tree; we sit on the tree.” 

A female lynx climbed the tree, carrying a young one. The hunter shot 
the arrow and killed them also. 

“They are wonderful arrows,” he said, greatly pleased with his good 
fortune. “TIl buy them both. But tell me, what is the marvellous power 
that resides in your ball of fat?" 

“That is more wonderful than the arrows,” answered the old man. “You 
must wrap it away out of sight and never show it to anyone. Also you 
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must never eat it, even though you are starving. But whenever you are in 
dire straits for food, take it to a lake beside a mountain, arm your brothers 
with sharp spears, and station them on either side of a gulch that leads 
down to the water. Then, if you point your ball of fat at the mountain and 
chant, 'Come to us, O mother of fat', something will roll down from the 
mountain. Spear it, but do not touch what falls into the lake.” 

After the hunter had handed over his snowshoe filling and the spare pair of 
moccasins, he went home with the two arrows and the ball of fat. Without 
telling anyone of his adventure, he concealed the magic weapons until he 
needed them. 

Finally, a winter came when famine overtook his family and his kinsmen. 
Remembering his magic gifts, he led the hunters to a lake, stationed them 
on either side of a gulch, and pointed his ball of fat at the mountain above, 
chanting: 

“Come to us, O mother of fat.” 

Down the mountainside rolled a gigantic ball of fat. The hunters struck it 
with their spears and broke off all except one small portion, which rolled 
into the lake. That piece they made no effort to recover, remembering the old 
man's warning; but with the rest they filled all their packs and returned to 
camp. 

The fat nourished them for many days, but at last they ran short of food 
again. From time to time the man would bring in two lynxes, shot with his 
magic arrows, so that they did not starve. But one day his three children, 
tired of the constant lynx meat, opened his bag and ate his magic ball of fat. 
Then their bodies swelled prodigiously, and they died. 
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The Orphan Hero 


There was once a small village whose only 
chief had a marriageable daughter. Many suitors 
came from different parts of the country to seek 
her hand, but her father would not accept them, 
as he wanted his son-in-law to excel in every- 
thing. 

After a time the girl began to hunt porcupines 
by herself. Every morning, before daylight, she 
left her father's house and at evening returned 
with four porcupines. Many young men kept 
watch to find out where she hunted, or to inter- 
cept her on the trail and speak to her; but none 
could ever track her. At times a man would 
keep watch all night outside her door, only to 
find in the morning that she had departed 
unseen in the darkness. 

At the end of every month she would start 
out at midnight, kill twenty porcupines, and 
bring them to the vicinity of the village. She 
herself would enter empty-handed, but would 
direct her parents to the cache; then her 
father would send out some young men to 
bring in the porcupines and distribute the 
meat to each family in the village. Many 
months rolled by; once a month she killed twenty porcupines; on all other 
days, only four. 

A young nobleman came from a far-off village and kept watch against the 
wall of the house to see where the young girl went; but he fell asleep soon 
after midnight and the girl slipped out unnoticed. Another nobleman came 
from a coast village and kept watch in the same way; but he too fell asleep 
just before daylight and the girl passed him unseen. No one was able to 
unravel the mystery. 

Now on the outskirts of the village a poor orphan boy was living with his 
grandmother. By means of folk-tales she taught him all the ancient lore: 
to be honest, to observe what was permitted and what prohibited, and to 
train himself in all necessary pursuits. The boy was an apt pupil and in time 
became very skilful in killing all the small animals around the village, which 
he carried home to his grandmother. He even built a small but comfortable 
house for her. When he began to hunt beaver, he would be gone for two 
nights and on the third evening would always return with two beaver. 
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Their house was a little removed from the rest of the village, which they 
never entered because they were so poor and ill-clad. The orphan, however, had 
heard all about the chief's daughter, and one evening he said to his grandmother, 


"Grandmother, I am going to waylay that girl and talk to her. I do not 
wish to marry her, only to help her in her hunting.” 


The old woman was alarmed and said, 

"My grandchild, do not talk like that. Someone may overhear you. They 
would be much ashamed if they saw a poor orphan like you talking with a 
girl of her rank." 

"Grandmother, hitherto I have always obeyed you, but this time I cannot 
listen to your advice. Others have failed to discover where she goes. 
Now we shall see if I am clever enough to succeed where they have failed.” 

The grandmother threatened to thrash him if he mentioned the matter 
again, so he said no more. She then cooked some beaver meat; and after 
they had eaten, he lay down on a bear-skin robe and covered himself with a 
lynx-skin blanket. As soon as his grandmother went to bed, he pulled the 
blanket down to his legs and went to sleep again. About midnight the fire 
went out and the room became so cold that he wakened. He dressed very 
quietly and stole out. 

Everyone in the village was asleep as he stealthily climbed on top of the 
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chief's house and lay on his back on the side of the roof, keeping watch 
toward the mountains. Just before daylight the house creaked slightly and 
the girl appeared, carrying her pack-bag and heading toward the foothills. 
After advancing a few yards, she looked around to see if anyone was watching 
her, and went on again. Then when she reached the edge of the woods, she 
again looked back to make certain that she was not followed, and finally 
disappeared in the timber. 

The boy climbed down from the roof and followed her tracks, keeping her 
in sight without revealing himself. After crossing the foot-hills and ascending 
a high mountain, he hurried to overtake her, but suddenly the girl stopped 
and removed her clothing, for she had reached the dens of the porcupines. 
Here she stooped, and entering a hole between a big stone, she pulled out 
a big porcupine by its tail and killed it with her club. Then she entered 
another hole and dragged out another porcupine. 

The boy watched her kill three porcupines, one after the other; but when 
she stooped down to enter the fourth den, he rushed forward, pushed her 
headlong into the hole, and ran away home by another route. His grandmother 
asked him where he had been, but he told her nothing except that he had 
been wandering in the woods. 

Very late that evening the girl returned home without any porcupines, 
refused all food, and went to bed immediately. Her parents could not under- 
stand what was the matter; and when she remained in bed all the next day 
without speaking, they were more troubled than ever. But that evening, 
when her mother carried her in some food, she said, 

“Mother, when I entered the porcupine holes, 1 removed my clothes, for 
they always hinder me. But someone, whose face 1 did not see, dis- 
covered me, and I was so ashamed that, at first, I thought I would hang myself 
up there on the mountainside. But then I remembered all the wealth that 
you and father had spent on me, all the trouble you had taken on my behalf, 
and I decided to return home. Now I am ashamed to go outside lest, all 
unknowing, I should encounter the very man who saw me on the mountain.” 

The chief was exceedingly angry when his wife told him what had 
happened, but he thought to himself, 

“The girl must marry. We must find out who the man is. I will summon 
all the men in the village, without exception, and let my daughter choose 
her own husband. The law has been broken; someone has seen my daughter 
unclad, and she must marry the best man that she can find.” 

Everyone gathered in the chief’s house — men, women, and children. At the 
back he laid fine marten robes and skins of various kinds for his daughter to 
sit upon; and when all the people were seated he rose and addressed them 
as follows: 

"My people, for years and years my daughter has hunted for you and 
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supplied you with meat. Now it is time for her to marry. Someone has 
humiliated her in the woods. Let the offender confess and not be afraid. My 
daughter shall marry him.” 

Then a young nobleman rose up and said, 

“I am the man.” 

The girl answered quickly, 

“I do not believe you. I felt the hands of the man who pushed me into the 
hole, and they were the hands of a very poor person. Let me feel you.” 

She felt his hands and body, which were very smooth and slippery. 

“It was not you. Return to your seat.” 

One after another the men rose up and offered themselves; and one after 
another they were rejected. At last the watchman at the door said, 

“There is only one youth left, the poor orphan who lives with his 
grandmother.’ 

The chief sent men to bring him in, and the boy, wearing his finest clothes 
and fully expecting that he would be hanged, entered the house. The watch- 
man at the door asked him, 

"Did you humiliate the chief's daughter?" 

He made no reply, even when the question was repeated. Then the girl 
spoke up and said, 

“T believe it was he. Bring him here and let me feel him.” 

She felt his hands and body. 

“This is the poor youth who humiliated me," she said to her father; and 
a deep silence fell over the room. 

At last the chief rose, and said to the people: 

"Friends, sometimes we possess a thing that we cherish above every- 
thing else. Dogs come and spoil it for us, but we would not wish it de- 
stroyed. So my daughter has been humiliated by this miserable orphan, but 
let us not destroy them." 

The young men in the house were very angry and jealous at these words. 
Nevertheless the chief made the orphan sit beside his daughter, and turning 
to his sister's young sons, he said, 

“Take those four moose-skins out of yonder box.” 

After they had laid the four moose-skins on the seat of the young couple, 
the chief said again, 

“Open those two boxes yonder.” 

They opened the boxes, and taking out a pile of moose-skins they placed them 
in front of the orphan. His kinsmen went out and brought in more moose- 
skins, which they added to the pile until it was so high that the young 
couple were concealed behind it. Then the chief said to the chief second in rank. 

“Utakké, the sky-god, does not wish us to laugh at the poor. A man who 
falls into the mud washes and becomes clean. So now I am going to wash 
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this poor boy's body; I am going to give him fine clothing that will ““wash” 
his body so that no one henceforward will speak of him as a poor orphan.” 

The people in the house cut up moose-skins and brought in robes of 
ground-hog and other skins, all of which they piled in front of the boy to 
"wash" him and raise his status. His grandmother then entered, rejoicing 
at his good fortune in marrying the chief's daughter and attaining the rank 
of a nobleman. Yet she was a wise old woman, and as she approached her 
grandson, she said to him, 

"Now you understand why I trained you and taught you all I knew. But 
there is one thing more that 1 would like to say. Never give your wife 
cause to be angry. Do all you can to please her and to please her father. 
Procure for her everything she needs — wood, water, or whatever it may be. 
He has likened you to a dog that has spoiled his most precious possession, 
for that is what he fears you may show yourself to be; but prove that 
you are a real man and all will be well." 

Drawing him then to one side she taught him the wolf ritual —how he should 
sleep alone for a long period and eat the medicinal devil's club that he might 
be successful in his hunting — and the boy promised to heed her instructions. 

On the third day after his marriage he took the chief's bow and arrows 
and went hunting. A strange elation came over him, and he seemed to fly 
over the hill-tops as he raced along. He prayed to the sky-god, Utakké, 
for help, addressing Him as though he walked by his side. Alone and 
unaided, he killed six caribou, cached their carcasses, and, wrapping their 
tongues in some brush inside his bag, returned home after an absence of 
one night. He reached the house in the evening, left his pack behind the door, 
and the bow and arrows in a corner, and sat down humbly beside the fire to 
remove his moccasins, which his wife's mother then washed and hung up 
to dry. No one said a word, for they believed that he had been unsuccessful. 
His mother-in-law brought in from outside some smoked salmon, which she 
placed in a pan in front of him. Next she offered him dried berries mingled 
with grease, and a horn spoon with which to dip them up; and after he had 
eaten the berries she brought him dried meat. No one went near his bag, 
and the boy himself was too humble to say anything. 

After a long silence the chief asked him, 

“Did you see any tracks in the woods?” 

“I saw caribou tracks far off in the mountains. Later I saw six caribou.” 

The chief asked again, 

"Did they smell you and run away?" 

"No, I approached on the lee side and shot them all.” 

"Well done," exclaimed the chief, as his wife, opening the pack, pro- 
duced the six caribou tongues. The bride and her parents rejoiced that the 
poor orphan boy had shown himself so skilful a hunter. 
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Next morning before daylight all the chief's kinsmen took their pack- 
straps and, guided by the boy, went off to bring in the meat. There was 
a full load for every man, and it was noon of the following day before 
they could bring all the meat into the village. The chief gave the common 
people two caribou, which would supply them with meat for three days; 
two he presented to his kinsmen, and with the remaining two he gave a 
big feast to which he summoned all the villagers. After the people had 
eaten, one of the lesser chiefs rose up, and addressed the boy, 

“A few days ago your father-in-law was greatly troubled about you, 
lest you should prove a worthless fellow. Now you have proved yourself 
a man, and we are glad. Continue as you have begun." 

After this the orphan hunted successfully every day. He killed moose, 
black bears, grizzlies, mountain goats, and game of every kind. His father-in- 
law's house always overflowed with meat, though he distributed most of it 
every day among the people. So for many years the orphan supported the 
village, and his fame spread far and wide. 

Messengers now came from another country, and said to the chief, 

“We have come to ask the help of your son-in-law, who has been so 
successful in killing all kinds of monsters. In the mountains near our village 
dwell four huge grizzlies that are constantly killing our hunters and our 
women. We will pay you a rich reward if you and your son-in-law will rid 
us of these monsters.” 

The chief spoke to the orphan, now a grown man, and the orphan dis- 
cussed the matter with his wife, of whom he was very fond. Hitherto he 
had never allowed her to carry water or wood or any other load but did all 
the work himself. His wife loved him because he treated her with such 
honour, and she said, 

“I do not like your going alone. Let me go with you." 

But her husband answered, 

“No, the country will be rough and difficult to traverse. It is heavily 
wooded, and a branch of a tree might strike you and cause you harm. Stay 
at home, and I will return as quickly as I can.” 

His wife made him six pairs of moccasins and tied them together with 
a cord. Meanwhile he was repairing his fatherin-law's bow, lining it 
behind with the finest of gum and backing it with stout leather. To one end 
he fastened a sharp flint that would serve him as a spear. The arrows too he 
examined, making sure they were in perfect condition. That night he did 
not sleep with his wife, but lay on the other side of the fire; and when he 
rose in the morning, he said, 

“I had a bad dream during the night. I dreamed that I was nearly killed.” 

Nevertheless, he started out on his journey, accompanied by his father-in- 
law and some of his fellow-villagers. His wife wept at his departure. 
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The village that had hired them welcomed 
them warmly. Early the next morning 
all the hunters started out across a high hill 
towards a rugged mountain. At noon they 
reached the place where the grizzlies dwelt, 
and a hunter said to the orphan, 

"See that hole between the trees? That is 
where the grizzlies live, below the soil. As 
soon as a man approaches, they scent him and 
come out ın pursuit. 

The hunters stood back and watched the 
orphan. The evening before, when he had reached their village, he had 
changed his clothes for a suit of very thin caribou skin without pockets, a 
suit that fitted his body so closely that no stick or bough could catch in it. 
Carrying in his hand two large spears with long stone points, he now 
advanced slowly over the hole in which the grizzlies lay concealed, and standing 
above the den he shouted hai hai. 

Out came a monstrous grizzly, half red and half grey in colour, and a 
fathom and a half around the body. The orphan stabbed it twice behind 
the shoulder and killed it. 

A second grizzly came out. He stabbed it also, but the point of his 
weapon struck its shoulder-bone and broke at the shaft. 

The third grizzly came out. He shot it with his bow and arrows, then 
finished off the second grizzly with his one remaining spear. 

Now came the fourth grizzly — the largest. His spear pierced its neck 
but snapped off at the handle. Now both spears were broken, and the 
animal was too close for him to draw his bow. Each time it grabbed at 
him, he ran between its legs. It began to weaken, and watching his oppor- 
tunity he fled up the mountainside. As the monster pursued him, he 
turned, shot an arrow, and fled on again. Four times he shot his arrows into 
it; at the fourth shaft it fell dead and rolled down the slope. So he slew 
them all. 

Weary and limp from the heat of the chase he returned to the village and 
slept. Next day he returned home, rewarded with moose-skins, fur blankets, 
and clothing of every description, which he gave to his father-in-law. His 
wife was overjoyed at his return. 

His fame now spread farther and farther, and other villages sought his 
help to kill the monsters that preyed on them. So for a long time he travelled 
about, ridding the world of monsters. Children were born to him, and he 
began to grow old, while his father-in-law was weighed down with years. 

One day two men came from afar off, weeping, and said, 

“There is a huge lynx that lives inside a mountain near our home. It 
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grows larger every year and has killed all our kinsmen. We pray you to come 
and rid us of this monster. 

For a long time neither the orphan nor the chief spoke. Then the orphan 
replied, 

“I do not wish to go, for I have never had a dream about a monster of that 
description.” 

For two nights the strangers remained in their house, weeping. On the 
evening of the third day the orphan could withstand their entreaties no 
longer, and turning to his wife he said, 

“See that my moccasins and clothes are in order.’ 

As soon as his wife had mended his moccasins and his clothing he started 
out on his journey, guided by the two strangers and accompanied by nearly 
half his followers. They entered the village on the third day, rested there 
for the night, and feasted. Starting out again the next morning they reached 
the lair of the lynx at nightfall. There they camped. 

At daybreak they climbed the low hill where the monster was lurking 
in its den. The orphan cautiously approached the entrance, while his 
followers, armed with spears and with bows and arrows, surrounded the 
cave. He wore a new pair of moccasins on his feet, and inside his clothing 
he carried a bunch of eagle-feathers, gifted by his dreams to make him light 
of body and swift of foot. 

As he stood there gazing at the bones that were strewn about the 
entrance, the lynx began to come out. Four times he struck 1t with his spear, 
twice through the heart and twice through the belly; but the animal had 
fifteen lives. Five times more he struck it. Blood flowed everywhere. Now 
it leaped at him. He fled up the mountain, but there the lynx was even 
more at home than he was. Remembering his feathers, he climbed a balsam 
tree so swiftly that he seemed to fly. Each time the lynx sprang up at him 
he shot an arrow into its heart. The huge tree swayed backward and for- 
ward at every impact of the monster's body. Once, when it nearly seized 
him, he sprang into another tree, then to a third, launching his shafts at 
every opportunity; and from tree to tree it pursued him, breaking them 
down one after another with its weight. The blood flowed in streams from 
its body, but it seemingly only increased its strength. 

At last only one arrow remained. The lynx was weakening, but his fellow 
hunters were a long way off. He called to them for more arrows, and they 
raced up to join in the battle. He shot his last arrow and ran. 

Now when his wife had made his moccasins, he had told her to set the 
stitches very close together, but by accident she had inserted one stitch a 
little longer than the rest. As he ran the stitch caught in the limb of a tree, 
and he tripped. The lynx leaped on top of him, bit him in two, and then 
fell dead at his side. 
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The hunters joined together the two parts of the man's body, and cutting 
out the lynx's teeth and claws they carried home to the chief the corpse and 
their trophies and laid them on the floor. Blinded by tears, the chief looked at 
his daughter. She neither spoke nor wept. Without a tear she combed her hair, 
rubbed her head with oil, and dressed herself in her finest clothes. Then dic 
sat down beside the body of her husband, whom the people intended not to 
cremate as usual, but to bury in the ground; for they loved him and wished 
that even in death he might retain a semblance of life and possess a grave 
that they might visit. 

Hour after hour she sat there motionless; but at last she rose and went 
outside. A heavy sob rent her body, and the tears gushed from her eyes. 
Silently she entered the house again. 

The funeral feast continued late into the night. One after another the 
villagers praised the dead man and discussed what they should do with his 
remains. But his wife uttered not a word. 

At last the villagers retired to sleep. Then she rose, removed from its box 
the strong robe of caribou-hide which her father had used for snaring bears, 
fastened one end of it to the ceiling and the other round her neck, kicked 
away the box from under her feet, and strangled herself. 

Husband and wife were buried side by side. 
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The Revenge of the Mountain Goats 


Four young men who were hunting in the mountains killed several full- 
grown goats, and captured alive a little kid, which they carried back to 
their camp. There they kindled a fire and, to amuse themselves, alternately 
pushed the animal into the flames and pulled it out again, while they 
laughed at its piteous bleating. 

Another youth who was hunting in the vicinity heard the bleating and 
entered their camp. He reproached them for their cruelty and warned them 
that they would surely be punished. Then he took the kid away from them, 
set it free in a pleasant spot on the mountainside, and returned home. The 
four youths also returned to the village, bearing heavy packs of goat meat. 

Summer came round, and the people turned their attention to fishing. 
No sooner had the fishing season ended than three strangers entered the 
village and invited them to attend a great feast that was to be held in a place 
not far away. The villagers joyfully accepted the invitation and, guided by 
the three messengers, started out in a body. 

They travelled for three days and at 
last reached a big village whose large 
and imposing houses were fronted by 
many totem-poles. Their hosts offered 
them abundant meat of different kinds 
and assigned them a house in which to 
pass the night; but a youth quietly ap- 
proached the man who had rescued the 
kid and invited him to stay in a 
different house far over to one side. 

That evening their hosts summoned 
them to an entertainment in another 
large house. Someone said to each chief 
as he entered the building: 

“Sit down yonder, and you will see 
something.” 

The villagers sat around the three 
sides of the house and waited expec- 
tantly. Suddenly the house seemed to 
split in two, and in what had been the 
middle of the floor appeared a high 
precipice. 

"Look," said a voice. 

Far down the face of the precipice 
wandered two mountain goats. 
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The scene vanished, and the house took on its normal appearance. 

"Look again,” said the voice. 

The house parted a second time, and the floor was transformed into a lake 
of dark-blue water. Then the lake also vanished, and the house became as it 
was before. 

Now that the entertainment had ended, the visitors returned to the house 
that had been assigned to them and slept; but the man who had rescued the 
kid retired to the house far over to one side. There his young host cooked 
some food for him and, after he had eaten, said: 

“If you hear a noise in the night, don't move. All your companions are 
about to die, but I will save your life."' 

They lay down together, his host sleeping on the outside. In the middle 
of the night came a great wind accompanied by the bleating of young goats. 
The man was frightened and tried to rise, but directly in front of him, 
hemming him in, stood a young goat. Unable to move, he waited anxiously 
until daylight, when he found himself lying on a narrow ledge overlooking 
a high precipice. Far below were the mangled remains of his companions who 
had been destroyed during the night. 

The goat now rubbed his feet and hands and 
allowed him to stand up. 

"I will descend in front of you," it said. 
"Place your feet exactly in my tracks and grasp 
the rock with your hands." 

With the goat leading the way, he began the 
descent. Wherever he touched the rock, it felt like 
soft mud that offered a sure footing. So they 
reached the bottom in safety. 

The man now opened his paint bag, rubbed 
some red paint on the young goat's shoulders, and 
said: 

"Next year many people will come to this 
mountain to hunt goats; but I have marked you 
with this paint that no one may harm you, 
because you have saved my life."' 

And the goat replied: 

"Search among these corpses for your family 
and kinsmen. Rub them with your hands, and they 
will come back to life. Next year I will gather 
all the goats on this mountain for you and your 
people to kill. I myself will be among them.” 

The man restored his kinsfolk to life and 
led them home. A year later they gathered 


at the same mountain to hunt goats. So many 
animals did they see standing above on its 
slopes that the mountain seemed covered with 
snow. The hunters pursued them until they 
killed all except one, the goat with red paint 
on its shoulders; this one the man whom it 
had rescued held in his hands and forbade them 
to kill. 

"Let them kill me if they wish," the goat 
said to him. 

But he answered: 

“No. You saved my life. If they kill you, they 
must kill me also.”” 

So the young goat was given its liberty. 
Ever since it has remained high up on this 
mountain. 
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The Sky Boy 


Down at the coast was a large village whence every day the boys crossed 
in a canoe to a sandy beach, which they used as their playground. One day 
while they were playing on this beach, a giantess came among them, sealed 
their eyes with spruce gum, and imprisoned them inside a large box that 
she carried on her back. Only one boy escaped, a slave of the village chief. 
He groped for their canoe after she had gone, and rubbed his eyes with some 
grease they had taken to mix with their food; the grease loosened the gum 
and restored his sight. He then returned to his master's house and reported 
what had happened to the other children. 

Stricken with grief, the wife of the chief went outdoors to weep; but 
as she wept, a tear fell on the ground and began to tremble. Greatly amazed, 
she gathered it in her hand and placed it under her belt. Soon she felt a child 
within her, and a few days later gave birth to a son, who was not dark like 
other Indian babies but white. It laughed aloud each day as she washed it, 
and each day, too, it grew fast as does the leaf of a tree, so that within a 
very few months it had become a tall boy, able to run about and play alone. 

One day the boy asked his mother: 

“Mother, why is it there are no boys in this village?” 

She evaded the question. 

“Oh, there have been no boys here for a long time.” 

Not satisfied, he asked his father, who gave the same reply as his mother, 
for they were afraid of losing him. He drew the slave boy aside and asked 
him. The slave boy told him what had happened. 

The boy went to his parents, and said: 

"[ should like to cross over to that sandy beach where the other boys 
used to play." 

“No,” they cried, “you must not go there. The giantess would carry you 
away. Stay at home with us.” 

The very next morning he stole away with the slave boy and crossed 
over to the beach. There they could still see the tracks of the children and 
of the giantess who had carried them off; but the slave did not know what 
direction she had taken. The boy therefore ordered him to remain beside 
the canoe while he searched. 

A trail up the hillside led him to a spring of water overhung by some 
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large trees, one of which he climbed to find out who was drawing water 
from the S Hardly had he seated himself on a branch when there came 
an evil-looking giantess carrying a bucket woven from spruce roots. He 
leaned forward to watch her; but the giantess, seeing his reflection in the 
water, clapped her hands, iud exclaimed: 

“I am so glad to see you. I am a kind-hearted woman." 

The boy drew back, and his reflection disappeared. When he leaned 
forward a second time, she clapped her hands again and repeated her cry. 
Thus he sported with her until laughter overcame him, and she discovered 
him in the tree. 

"Come down,” she called. “I will not harm you; you are too handsome. 
Come home with me; and when you grow up, you shall be my husband.” 

So the boy came down from the tree. The giantess then filled her bucket 
with water, and together they ascended the hill to her house. Its floor was 
strewn with children's bones, and from its ceiling hung other children, 
shrunken to mummies. 

The giantess now said to the boy: 

"How did your mother make your skin so white and beautiful?” 

He deceived her. 

“My parents laid me on a large flat stone, and a strong man pounded 
my head with a stone hammer.” 

"Oh, if you will only make me as beautiful as you are, I will take you 
for my husband.” 

She brought two stones, one for a hammer, the other for an anvil. Placing 
the hammer in his hands, she laid her head on the anvil. 

“Now make me beautiful.” 

Obediently the boy raised his hammer. Its menacing appearance terrified 
her, and she sprang to one side before he could strike. 

Indignantly he cried: 

"I cannot marry you; you are too ugly. If you would only let me make you 
beautiful, then 1 would marry you gladly.” 

The giantess yielded. 

"I don't want to lose you,” she said, as she laid her head on the anvil again. 

The boy raised his hammer a second time, and again she sprang away in 
terror. He threw his weapon to the ground. 

“You are too ugly. I shall go home.” 

"No, no,” she cried. "Let us try just once again." 

“Well, close your eyes this time. Then you will not be frightened." 

The giantess closed her eyes. The boy struck with all his might and 
crushed her skull completely. The blood flowed out. He smote and smote 
until he had crushed all her body. Then he gathered up her remains and 


threw them into the water. So he punished her. 
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Still his work was not done. He gathered next the remains 
of all the children, laid them in a pile, and cried to the sun: 
“O sun, circle around these children and bring them back to life.” 
The sun heard his prayer and made a circuit around the children, 
who sprang to their feet alive. Then the boy led them down 
the hill to his canoe and paddled them home. The villagers wept for joy. 

For a time he remained quietly at home with his parents. Then one day he 
said to his father: 

“Father, order all the men in the village to make me a great number of 
arrows. 

His father sent the order round the village. Soon more than a hundred men 
were working busily, and the great house was nearly filled with the arrows 
they made. Satisfied with their number, the boy addressed his parents again: 

“Father, mother, I have something to tell you. You are not my true 
parents, my true father or mother. Yagastar, ‘He who dwells on High’, is 
my father. It was He who sent me down to help you because you were 
so unhappy, your women always weeping for their des sons. Now my work 
is done, and I must return to my home on the top of the sky." 

His parents wept, for they loved him exceedingly; but at the boy's 
command, the people carried all the arrows outside the house. He shot 
one into the air, then another, then a third. All day he shot them into the 
air, and not one dropped back to earth. By afternoon the 
people could see a few arrows high up in the air, each 
stuck in the end of the preceding one to form a long chain 
that disappeared from view in the sky. He shot until the 
chain almost touched the earth, and only one arrow re- 
mained. Then he laid aside his bow and said: 

“Now I shall climb up these arrows to my home in the 
sky. Do not weep, for all your children are restored to 
you. If you wish, you may watch me until 1 disappear, 
but then you must go inside your smoke-houses and 
close every opening so that you cannot see outside. 
Farewell.” 

He climbed up his arrows, and the people, after 
watching him until he passed from their view, entered 
their houses and died. every hole. Soon there was a 
noise as of heavy rain, followed by a long silence. When 
they ventured outside again, all the arrows had fallen to 
earth in a pile. 
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The Return of the Child 
The son of a chief married a girl of his own village. They lived happily 


together for many months, and the woman was about to bear a child. One 
morning she awoke very ill; by evening she was worse, and at midnight 
she died, the child being still unborn. For two days the people mourned 
over her body and buried her on the morning of the third day. 

The husband, stricken with grief, slept each night on his wife’s grave. 
The people carried presents of food to him, but he declined to eat. At last 
his mother went and begged him to eat; and he entered her house and ate 
whatever she offered him. But at night he returned to his wife’s grave and 
slept there. 

The weather grew colder, and snow began to cover the ground. At first 
he cleared it away from the grave and slept on the bare ground; but when 
the snow grew deeper and the cold more rigorous he slept in his hut. 

Spring came, and he went to visit his wife’s grave again. As he drew near 
it, he saw a little boy gathering fireweed; very quietly the child entered 
the grave with a bunch of flowers, then came out again and began to pick 
more. The man concealed himself and watched. Sometimes the boy gathered 
flowers and took them inside the grave; sometimes he gathered other things. 
And all the time the man watched from his hiding place. 

Now, as he pondered over this, he determined to try to catch the child. 
Speaking to no one, he returned to his house, took down his tools, and made 
four tiny bows, which he covered with red paint. Next he cut some branches 
of the saskatoon tree and made four tiny arrows, which he feathered 
with great care. Although the villagers did not know what he was doing, 
they were glad to see him working again, for they grieved that he should 
weep each day at his wife’s grave. 

Three days after he had first seen the boy, the man returned to the grave, 
carrying his bows and arrows in a bag upon his back. Again he saw the boy, 
who was now a little bigger. When he entered the grave, the man ran 
forward and planted a bow and arrow in the ground near by. He planted the 
second bow and arrow a little farther down the trail toward the village, 
and the third and fourth a little farther still. Then he hid and waited. 

Soon the boy came out of the grave again. He laughed softly when he saw 
the first bow and arrow, and ran to examine them. At first he seemed afraid 
to touch them with his hands; but presently he pulled out the arrow and 
looked at it. It was very beautiful, and a low laugh escaped him as he 
strung it on the bow and began to play with it. Looking around, he saw the 
second bow and arrow and ran to get them likewise. Now he noticed the 
third and the fourth; and, dropping the first two sets, which were rather 
heavy for him, he ran to gather them also. Both the third and fourth he 
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gathered up and carried inside the grave; then he returned a few moments 
later for the first and second. The man waited for some time longer; but 
when the boy did not reappear, he returned home pondering. 

Now he made six more bows and arrows and set them out in the same way 
as before; and the boy came out of the grave and gathered them. Many more 
he made and also told his parents what he had seen. Twelve of the most 
noted medicine-men gathered in his father's house while he went out and 
planted the bows and arrows six feet apart in a line that led from the grave 
to the village. Then he rejoined the people in the house, and they waited. 

The boy was growing bigger now. He came out of the grave, gathered the 
bows and arrows three at a time, and returned for more. All day he worked, 
carrying his treasures into the grave; and nearer and nearer he approached the 
village, while the medicine-men watched him in silence through the part- 
open door. The last bow and arrow had been planted in the ground just 
behind the house. Thither the boy came, timidly, to draw it out; but just 
as he turned to go back, the chief medicine-man ran swiftly and silently 
behind him, in a kind of trance, and caught him in his hands. The boy gave 
one frightened cry and shrivelled almost to nothing. The other medicine-men 
inside the house now shook their rattles and sang their songs. They ap- 
proached the child, one by one, and breathed on him, trying to restore him 
to life. Then they carried him inside the house and sang over him for three 
days and three nights. On the fourth day the boy became truly alive. He was 
the man's own son, who had been buried in the grave with his mother but 
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had been granted the semblance of life because of the father's constant 
weeping. 

The boy was now alive, but he was not happy. He would not eat but 
cried night and day. The villagers, unable to rest, called in a wise woman 
from another village and promised to pay her bountifully if she would cure 
the child. She came and listened to his weeping and to his constant cry 
“Dihl he Dihl he”; and she laughed as she heard the words. “I thought it was 
something big and great that the child wanted," she said. “What he wants 
is only a little thing. He craves for the full free life of man, not the half life 
he enjoyed in the grave. He wants his cousin to accompany him half-way 
up yonder mountain where the giant spruce trees grow, and the people to 
set fire to the spruce trees so that the hot gum may fall on their bodies as 
they stand underneath. Then the people must wash him and his cousin 
beneath a waterfall." 

As the old woman instructed, they did. The hot gum that fell on the 
children's bodies they washed off beneath a 
tumbling waterfall. Thus the boy gained the 
full, free life for which he craved, and cried 
no more. The people named him “The Dead 
Woman's Son." And the heart of his father 
was glad as he watched him hunting and 
playing with his cousin, both growing up to 
manhood together. 


COAST SALISH TALES 


The Voyage of Swanisit 


There came a day when Swanisit said to his wife: 

“Tomorrow I shall leave you. Watch over my people even as I have 
watched over them.” 

In the morning he mustered all his men, loaded a big canoe with dried 
oolachan, and paddled away southward, where he knew that other people 
had been created by “He-Who-Dwells-Above.” 

After paddling for some days, he came upon a large tribe, which gathered 
on the beach to welcome him. Approaching the landing-place, he called: 

“Do any of you know how to play the gambling-game lehal?” 

“Yes”, they answered. 

He went ashore and gambled with them, and won a huge pile of blankets 
made from the wool of the wild goat. After his hosts had feasted him, he 
ordered one of his followers, he who afterwards became the animal Mink, 
to heap the blankets into a single pile. Over this pile he raised his hand. 
The blankets shrank almost to nothing, and his men were able to stow them 
away in the canoe without diffculty. 

He then proceeded to the next village, where by his gambling he won a 
second pile of blankets. Evening was now drawing on; and as he did not 
wish to spend the night among these strangers, he ordered his men to 
paddle to a beach some distance ahead and there to make his camp. 

Early the next morning he resumed his journey. Before him lay a promon- 
tory. As he rounded it, there came into view a large village whose inhabi- 
tants were disporting themselves in the water; for these were the people 
who later became loons and other water-fowl. 

Swanisit called to them: 

“Do any of you play lehal?” 

“No,” they answered; “but we will challenge any stranger to a diving 
contest." 

“Alas,” cried Swanisit, nonplussed. “None of my people know how to 
dive." 

Mink, standing behind him, laughed aloud. 

“I will challenge you,” he cried; and when Swanisit directed the canoe 
landward, he whispered: 

“Steady the boat with your pole a short distance out from the beach, 
not too far out lest our adversaries become suspicious. Then sit ready to pull 
the plug out of the knot-hole in the middle of the boat. Tell our adversaries 
to dive first." 

The contest began. Loon was the first diver. Far out he swam beneath the 
water, and the people set up a mark where he emerged. 


Shag dived next, then Saw-bill Duck, then Hell-diver, and last of all 
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another water-fowl. Not one of them could reach Loon's mark. When they 
had finished, Mink whispered to Swanisit: 

“Ask them if they have any more competitors. ’’ 

"Have you any more competitors?" called Swanisit. 

“No, our side has finished." 

Now Mink waded into the water, blocked his nose and ears, and slowly 
dived. Out towards the open sea he swam; for a short distance the watchers 
on shore could follow his progress by the bubbles that rose to the surface. 
The bubbles vanished, slowly the sun rose higher and higher, and still 
Mink failed to reappear. Anxiously the villagers said to Swanisit: 

“He has been under the water a strangely long time. Do all your people 
dive as well as he?" 

And Swanisit answered them: 

“Yes, all my people dive like Mink."' 

Mink, however, had circled under the water and hidden beneath the 
canoe, where he was breathing through the knot-hole. Swanisit whispered 
to him at last: 

“You had better return, for the villagers are growing impatient." 

He replaced the plug, while Mink, slipping away under the water, circled 
far out and headed toward the shore. Bubbles of air rose to the surface 
again. To the villagers they signalled his return from the open sea, and they 
shouted excitedly to one another: 

“Look, he is coming back.” 

Mink reached the beach, drew himself slowly out of the water, and sank 
to the ground in seeming exhaustion. Thus Swanisit's party won the contest. 
Without delay he gathered the stakes into his canoe and continued toward 
the south. 

The next village he approached was the home of the Dog-Salmon, who at 
that time possessed the shape of human beings, as did all other fish and 
animals and birds, except the oolachan that Swanisit himself had brought 
back from the sky. He noticed that the houses of the Dog-Salmon were 
painted with red stripes and that some of the villagers wore red-striped 
blankets, others black-striped. Whence the dog-salmon that enter the 
Fraser River today bear similar stripes on their bodies. He did not linger, 
however, but travelled on to another large village inhabited by a different 
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pre ape people, the Humpbacked-Salmon, who told him 

| that they did not travel by canoe every day, but 
only every second day. And that is why nowadays the humpbacked- 
salmon do not enter the Fraser River every summer, but only every second 
summer —one day in the land of the supernatural beibir a year of human time. 

The women in this second village were very handsome, but all the men 
were hunchbacks. Here, Swanisit did not linger, but continued on to a 
beautiful coast, wrapped in a warm haze. This was the land that he was 
seeking; here he found the inhabitants, the Sockeye-Salmon people, spending 
their time in games. The youths shot their arrows at rolling hoops or at 
marks erected at a distance, and the girls played battledore and shuttlecock. 

Swanisit paid no attention to the players. His eyes were fixed on the 
houses, for in the middle of the village, he knew, was the house of the chief, 
whose marriageable daughter lay secluded in a chamber high up above the 
floor. Opposite this house he beached his canoe, and landing alone he 
entered through the doorway. 

“I have come to ask for your daughter," he said to the chief. 

"Well, I do not know. No one heretofore has asked to marry her. Surely 
you come from afar off.” 

"Yes", answered Swanisit. "From afar off have 1 come, and many 
villages have I passed on my journey. But when I saw your house I liked 
its appearance and landed here." 

And the chief said “J cannot promise you my daughter, but I will ask her 
mother to bid her rise and look at you. If you find favour in her eyes, I will 
not refuse my consent." 

The girl rose at her mother's bidding and peered at Swanisit round her 
curtain. He was the most handsome being she had ever seen, and she felt 
drawn to him immediately. Her mother consented to the match, and her 
father gave his approval. Swanisit therefore returned to the beach and bade 
his people carry up the two piles of blankets that he had won by his gambling, 
for these were to be his marriage gifts to his bride's relatives. When he 
broke their lashings in the middle of the house they swelled up and filled the 
entire dwelling. He told his bride's father to distribute one pile among his 
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kinsfolk, but to reserve the other for his own use. Then they held the wedding 
ceremony, and Swanisit's men joined the villagers in the marriage feast. 

When the feast had ended, Swanisit said to his father-in-law: 

"My people will now return home and report that I have married your 
daughter and am staying with you for a time." 

“That is well," said his father-in-law. “When the time comes that you 
yourself wish to return to your home we will go with you." 

So Swanisit sent his men home, and remained with his bride's people. 
At evening he climbed with her to her chamber and slept there. Instead of the 
usual firewood, he noticed the Sockeye-Salmon people burned the stalks of 
the Indian consumption plant. Hence today, when the Fraser River Indians 
roast their first catch of sockeye salmon, they sprinkle the seeds of this plant 
over the fish. 

Swanisit noticed another remarkable custom among his hosts. Every 
morning, when his wife's brothers and sisters went down to the river to 
bathe, her mother would come up from the beach carrying a fish in her arms 
just as if it were a child. Placing it on a layer of the Indian consumption plant, 
she roasted it at the fire, and when it was cooked summoned Swanisit and 
his wife to descend and eat. The young bride scrupulously washed her hands 
before she sat down, and Swanisit did likewise. His parents-in-law fre- 
quently warned him not to break the bones, but to lay them carefully to 
one side. After they had eaten and washed their hands again, his mother- 
inlaw gathered up all these bones and carried them down to the beach, 
while Swanisit and his wife retired to their chamber. When the woman 
returned from the beach a few minutes later, a young boy entered also, 
skipping gaily around her. This happened day after day, morning and evening. 

Swanisit pondered in silence over this strange procedure and made up 
his mind to experiment. One morning after his mother-in-law had called him 
down to breakfast, he took from the wooden dish the front part of the fish 
and, removing a tiny bone from its head, concealed it in a corner of his mouth. 
The woman gathered up the bones as usual, carried them down to the beach, 
and threw them into the water, where they changed, as before, into a boy; 
but this time, instead of emerging from the water, the lad moved round in 
circles and was unable to rise to his feet. Much distressed, the mother rushed 
back to the house and told her husband, who turned to Swanisit and said: 

“Did you hide one of the bones?” 

“No,” lied Swanisit. 
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“It must be hidden in your mouth,” cried the chief, as he threw his son- 
in-law to the ground. “Open it." 

Swanisit opened his mouth, and his father-in-law, feeling around with 
his fingers, extracted the little bone. 

“I was just curious and wanted to find out what I was eating," Swanisit 
confessed. But the chief did not answer him. Instead, he hurried down to the 
beach and threw the bone towards the struggling boy. It entered his head 
immediately so that he was able to rise and walk ashore. Father and son 
then re-entered the house, where the chief said to his daughter: 

"Tonight you must explain to your husband who we are and how we 
were created.’ 

That night, after the household had retired to rest, Swanisit's wife ex- 
plained to him: 

“I and my people are different from all other beings on this earth. We are 
Sockeyed Salmon. During the greater part of the year we live as human 
beings and make our home in this country, but at a certain season we change 
into salmon and travel in the sea.” 

Swanisit remained with them for several months, but at last he became 
lonely for his old home, and said to his wife: 

“Tell your father that I would like to return home and take you with me.” 

In the morning, when they descended for breakfast, the girl said to the 
chief: 

"Father, my husband wishes to return to his home and take me with 
him." 

"Very well," he replied. "You may go to his country when summer 
returns. 

When the proper season arrived, Swanisit and his bride embarked in a 
canoe that her father provided for them. Of her people, some entered the 
boat to paddle it; others changed into salmon and swam alongside. When the 
inhabitants of the Humpbacked- and Dog-Salmon villages saw their over- 
lords pass, they decided to follow. The Dog-Salmon followed immediately, 
but the Humpbacked-Salmon spent a day making a canoe and so did not 
appear in the Fraser River until a year later. 

When they reached Boundary Bay, Swanisit's companions said to him: 

“From here you must paddle to your home alone. We will return to our 
village, but next year and every year thereafter we will come to visit you." 

And his father-in-law added: 

“Next year, my daughter, all your brothers and friends will come to see 
you. They will follow the short route to Katzie, from Boundary Bay up the 
Serpentine and Nicomeki rivers." 

So Swanisit and his wife paddled to his home, where the first. wife 
and her infant son awaited them. There for several months they lived quietly. 
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But when spring came round, he summoned all the young women of the 
village and said to them: 

"My salmon wife wishes to gather something. Go with her, and she will 
show you what it is.” 

The salmon wife led the women to a meadow, where she bade them 
gather some long nettle stalks. Removing the outer coverings of the plants, 
she separated the fibres into two strands, which she softened by drawing 
through a cleft stick and spun into twine on her thigh. The women watched 
her; and afterwards, gathering all the nettle they could find, they spun 
twine for themselves. Next, the salmon wife taught them to make dip-nets 
from the twine, nets that would open to the full stretch of one arm; with 
these nets, she said, they should catch her relatives and friends when they 
came to visit her. 

Very soon afterwards she gave birth to a son. Immediately the Fraser 
swarmed with sockeye salmon, although they had never appeared in the 
river before. The Indians caught immense numbers in their nets. 

Thus Swanisit conferred a great benefit on mankind. He brought the 
sockeye salmon from a faraway land. 
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The Face- Changer 


In the early days there lived a beautiful maiden who rejected all her 
suitors because they were not handsome enough to please her. Finally, a 
young man asked his kinswoman to plead for him. The girl sent back word, 
"Let him bathe frequently and rub his face and body with cedar twigs.” 

The enamoured youth followed her instructions; he scrubbed himself with 
cedar twigs till the blood streamed forth and his face was covered with 
scratches. After his wounds had healed, he again sent his kinswoman to 
press his suit with the maiden; but she replied, "Tell him to scrub himself 
this time with spruce boughs.” 

Now spruce boughs are far harsher than cedar boughs. Nevertheless, the 
youth carried out her wishes and, when his face and body healed, requested 
his kinswoman to approach the maiden a third time. The girl answered 
scornfully, ‘“Tell him to scrub himself now with blackberry bushes.” 

The youth naturally shrank from this new ordeal; and when he heard 
that far back in the mountains there lived a spirit-woman who had power 
to change faces, he made up his mind to seek her out. After travelling for 
some time he emerged from the dense forest among scattered groves of 
timber. Soon he saw smoke, and came upon a two-faced, Janus-like being 
named Atchuwitlas, sitting in front of a house. 

"Why do you come here?” asked Atchuwitlas. 

“I am seeking the woman who changes faces.” 

“This 1s her home," the other replied. “You may enter.” 

The youth peered through a crack before he entered. On the walls were 
many faces, one of them covered with beautiful freckles. When he entered 
the house and sat down, this face had disappeared. 

"What brings you hither?” the spirit-woman asked him; and the youth 
answered: 

“Back in my village lives a beautiful maiden whom I wished to take as 
my wife. She rejected me, however, because 1 was not handsome enough; 
and she bade me scrub my face and body with cedar boughs. I did as she 
wished, but then she told me to scrub again with spruce boughs; and 
after 1 had scrubbed myself with spruce boughs, she told me to scrub a 
third time with blackberry bushes. Then I thought of you, and came to ask 
whether you would graciously change my face.” 

“Yes, I will change it for you. Examine these faces on the walls and see 
if there is one that pleases you.” 

Thus speaking, the spirit-woman took down one face after another for 
him to examine. But of each he said, 

“I hardly think that this one will fit me." 

Finally she said, 
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“I have only one face left"; and she brought from its 
hiding-place the freckled face. 

“This one will fit you," she added, as she lifted off his 
old face and put on the freckled one. Then she dismissed 
him with the warning: 

“Don't wander from the trail, but return along the same 
path by which you came.” 

The youth started homeward, but the woods seemed so 
much alike to him that he lost his way. Suddenly a huge 
woman, Cinnamon Bear, blocked his path. 

"Where are you going?” she asked. 

“I am going home.” 

“You had better come to my house. I will cook some food for you there.” 

Seeing that there was no way of escape, the youth accompanied her to 
her home. Inside lay a younger and more beautiful woman, Black Bear, whose 
long dark hair stretched far down her back. She turned her back to them 
when they entered and seemed to pay no attention when Cinnamon Bear said, 

"Wait here while I get you some food." 

He waited. Suddenly the young woman sat up, drew some dried fish from 
a bag of woven cedar-bark, and said, 

“Hide these fish. My half-sister will give you nothing but snakes. Pretend 
to eat them, but eat the fish instead." Then she lay down again. 

Cinnamon Bear now returned. She laid some snakes on the hot stones 
of the fireplace, poured water over them, and when they were cooked, 
invited the youth to eat. It delighted her that he seemed to enjoy the food 
she had provided for him. 

In the morning Cinnamon Bear again told him to stay in the house while 
she gathered his food; but as soon as she was out of sight the youth rose up 
to flee. Then Black Bear, who had lain all night with her face turned away 
from her half-sister, called to him softly, 

“Where are you going?” 

“I am going home.” 

“You cannot escape, for she will soon overtake you. Come here and I 
will give you something to protect you.” 

The young woman fastened a flat stone on his chest, another on his back, 
and one on each side. The youth then left her and hastened in the direction 
of his home. 

Not long after he had gone, Cinnamon Bear returned. 

“Where has he gone?” she asked her half-sister. 

“I don't know. I was lying down," the other replied. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“I don't know. I did not pay any attention.” 
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"Oh, well, I'll soon find him," Cinnamon Bear said impatiently, as she 
hurried out the door. Outside she changed into a bear, quickly overtook 
the youth, and called to him: 

"Hé, where are you going?" 

The youth stopped. “I am going home,” he said. 

“Come here,” the bear ordered. 

As he drew near, she raised one of her front paws and tried to scratch 
open his chest; but her claws grated on the stone and fell off. 

"Lie down," she ordered next. Raising her other front paw, she tried 
to scratch open his side; but again her claws fell off when they struck the 
hard stone. Vainly she tried to scratch his other side with one of her hind 
paws; and her last claws she destroyed against his back. Then she opened 
her jaws to bite off his head, but by mistake she swallowed him. A terrible 
pain now gripped her stomach; groaning, she staggered home and lay beside 
the fire. The pain increased, until at last she said to her half-sister: 

“Go and call grandfather Crane. He may be able to cure me.” 

Crane came, laid his ear against her stomach, and said, 

“This is a serious matter.’ 

Once more he laid his ear to her stomach. 

"Yes, this is very serious. It sounds as though you have a human being 
inside you." 

Thinking that he was mocking her, Cinnamon Bear angrily caught up some 
ashes and threw them in his face. They scattered all over him. So Crane, 
heretofore black, became grey; and he has remained grey to this day. 

Now he laid his nose to Cinnamon Bear and sniffed; but the youth, 
putting out his hand, seized his nose. Crane screamed and flapped his 
wings, as cranes are accustomed to flap them today. The youth maintained 
his grip until Crane's nose had stretched into a long beak; then he suddenly 


let go and sent his adversary sprawling on his back. Sadly, Crane picked 
himself up and went away. 

The youth now tore out the heart of Cinnamon Bear and killed her. 
Cutting his way out of her body, he said to Black Bear: 

"Will you come home with me?" 

“If you wish," the young woman answered. 

She filled two cedar-bark bags with dried fish and, giving him one to 
carry, started out with him. 

On their way they met a woman, Swan, who was digging camass roots. 
She chanted to them: 

“Where are you going?" 

“We are going home." 

"Stay with me and I will give you something to eat.” 

They accompanied her to her home. There she heated two stones, laid 
on them two of her camass roots, and covered them. As they cooked, she chanted, 

"Yitchaiyo, yitchaiyo" — “Increase, increase.” 

When she uncovered the oven, the camass roots had increased to an immense 
pile. The young man and his new wife ate all they could, gathered the rest 
into cedar-bark bags, and continued on their way. Through this miracle that 
Swan performed a very few roots of camass today will satisfy the needs of 
many people. 

The youth arrived home without further adventures. To celebrate both 
his return and his marriage he invited all the old men in the village to a feast, 
for which his dried fish and his camass roots more than sufficed. When the 
feast ended, the old men returned to their homes and said to their families: 

““That young man has become marvellously handsome, and he now has a 
very beautiful wife. Was it the scrubbing with cedar-boughs and spruce- 
boughs that improved his looks? Or did he find the spirit-woman who 
changes faces?” 

The maiden who had rejected him happened to hear these remarks and 
decided to visit him. Her people warned her to stay away, but she insisted 
that she only wanted to see his wife. So she went to his house, sat down 
boldly at his side, and said, 

“My brother, did you find the spirit-woman who changes faces?” 

“Yes, he answered. 

"Which way did you go?" 

The youth answered truly: 

“I travelled back yonder through the woods.” 

“What did you say to her?" 

The youth lied, telling her exactly the opposite to what he had said. The 
girl immediately leaped to her feet and hurried through the woods to find 
the spirit-woman also. Discovering the right trail, she sped on her way until 
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she came to the house in the clearing, and saw the Janus-like watchman 
sitting at the door. 

“Does the spirit-woman who changes faces live in this house?" she asked. 

Pares su 

Without a moment's hesitation she entered. But the spirit-woman had 
sensed her coming and covered all the faces that were hanging on the walls. 

"What is 1t you want?” she asked. 

“I want a face even more beautiful than the one I bear.’ 

"Well, I think I can satisfy you," the spirit-woman answered; and, 
lifting off the girl's true face, she fitted on another that was dreadfully 
lopsided. Not being able to see it, the girl imagined that the new face was 
more beautiful than the old one, and without even pausing to thank the spirit- 
woman, hurried from the house and sped through the woods to the youth's 
home. 

“Isn't this a lovely face I obtained?” she said, as she sat down beside him. 

"No, you look dreadful. Go away, and don't come here again," he 
answered. 

Utterly confused, the girl went home. There the people laughed at her 
ugly face. She wept bitterly, but she could not change it, for she could never 
find the way to the spirit-woman's house again. 
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Baloch 


Zalock had two daughters, the elder very beautiful, but the younger 
rather plain. Being proud of the elder one, he painted her face with elaborate 
stripes; but the younger daughter’s face he scarcely painted at all. 

One day the elder girl said to her father: 

“Father, I would like to marry Slalekkwal, the handsome spirit of the 
east who controls the fine weather.” 

Her father was pleased with her words. He gave her his canoe from which 
to summon Slalekkwal, and ordered the younger girl to paddle the boat 
for her. As her sister paddled out, the elder girl called: 

"Come, my relative, take me for your wife. My husband is dead." 
Really she spoke falsely, for she had not yet wed; but she pretended she was 
a widow because it was not right for a maiden to offer herself in marriage. 

Coon heard her calling and answered her: 

"Here Lam. I will marry you.” 

"No," she replied. “I don't want you. Your eyes are too strange." 
When Coon disappeared, she chanted her call again. 

Bear answered her: 

"Here I am. I will marry you.” 

"No, I don't want you. Your head is too big, your eyes are too small, 
and you are too woolly and black.” 

She chanted again. 


Deer answered her: 


"Here I am." 

“No. I don't want you. Your ears are too long." And as deer vanished, 
she repeated her call. 

Mink appeared and said: 

“I will marry you.” 

“No, your legs are too short, and your body lies too flat when you run.” 

Still she repeated her call. 

One small fish after another appeared, each spruced up with paint to 
catch her fancy. And one after another she rejected them because their eyes 
were peculiar. 

Larger fish now appeared. First came Cod; his head was too big. After 
Cod came Halibut; not only was his mouth twisted, but his eyes were too 
crooked and too close together. After Halibut came a third large fish, whom 
she rejected also. 

Last of all came Slalekkwal himself. The girl's heart beat with joy; 
here at last was the husband for whom she had been calling. Slalekkwal, 
however, paid no attention to her, but turned to her sister and said: 

“Give me your paddle." 

Deeply mortified, the elder girl threw herself down in the bottom of the 
canoe, covered herself with a mat, and wept. He paddled them home, talking 
to the younger girl on the way. As the canoe gently grounded, he said to her: 

"[ want you to be my wife. Shall I go up with you to your father and 
mother?" 

"Yes," the girl answered. 

So the two of them entered her home, leaving the elder girl still lying 
in the bottom of the canoe. The mother asked the younger daughter, 

"Where is your sister?” 

“She is lying in the bottom of the canoe." 

Both parents went down to the beach to coax her home, but she refused 
to stir. Then Zalock's heart became inflamed with anger, and he plotted to 
kill Slalekkwal. But he was too cunning to reveal his purpose, and as he 
picked up his stone hammer and wooden wedges, merely said: 

“I am going back to my work.” 

And he continued with the splitting of a huge cedar log that lay in the 
water. 

The young bride knew that her father plotted mischief, and she warned 
her husband. 

“Take this package of red ochre," she said, “and this package of white 
earth. They may help you.” 

Slalekkwal took the packages and walked over to where her father was 
working. When Zalock saw him coming, he deliberately dropped one of 
his wedges through the wide crack in the tree-trunk. 
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"Oh, my son-in-law,” he called, “come and help me. I have dropped one 
of my wedges. Dive down through this crack and recover it for me.” 

Without a moment's hesitation Slalekkwal dived; as he passed 
through the crack, he hurled back his two packages. At the same moment 
Zalock knocked out the cross-piece that held the crack open. It closed with 
a snap, missing Slalekkwal but crushing the ochre and the white earth, which 
oozed out and stained the water. Mistaking the red for his enemy's blood 
and the white for his brains, Zalock returned gleefully to the canoe and 
called to his elder daughter: 

“Come home now, my child. I have killed Slalekkwal.”’ 

Together they entered the house rejoicing; but when the young bride saw 
them she wept. The mother hastened to cook some food for her elder 
daughter; but just as the girl was about to eat, Slalekkwal walked quietly in, 
carrying the wedge in his hand. She burst into tears, threw herself on her bed, 
and covered herself with a mat. 

Still Zalock plotted revenge. One day he said to Slalekkwal, ''Go out 
and catch some ducks for us." Slalekkwal entered the canoe and paddled 
away. No sooner was he out of sight than Zalock went down to the beach 
with a bundle of cedar-bark. He twisted the bark 1n his hands, chanting an 
incantation over it; then he stained it with red ochre and dipped it four 
times into the water. Immediately a great storm arose, and mountainous 
waves began to pound on the beach. Well content, Zalock returned home 
and said to his elder daughter: 

"Arise now, my daughter, for surely Slalekkwal has perished in this 
storm. 

The girl rose from her bed and ate, while her sister wept. But Slalekkwal, 
who could rule the weather, did not perish, for when the storm arose he 
turned homeward with his ducks and ordered the sea to give calm passage 
to his canoe. Without effort he reached the shore, and just as the elder girl 
was beginning her meal he entered the house and threw his ducks on the 
floor. Angrily she cast herself on her bed again and wept. 

Many months passed quietly by, and Slalekkwal's wife bore him a son, 
who grew with amazing rapidity. One day Zalock, who even yet cherished 
the hope of revenge, said to his son-in-law: 

“I should think you would gather some berries for your child.” 

Slalekkwal knew that his fatherinlaw plotted mischief, for 1t was 
winter and the berries had long since dropped to the ground and rotted. 
Yet without saying a word he picked up a basket and went to a salmon- 
berry patch. There he saw some small birds singing in the bushes, and he 
called to them: 

"Help me. My father-in-law has ordered me to gather berries, though it 1s 
winter.” 
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The birds sang lustily for him, and as 
they sang the air grew warmer. The 
bushes burst into leaf, then into flower. 
Berries appeared on their branches, green 
at first but quickly ripening. Slalekkwal 
filled his basket with them and turned 
homeward; but as he passed a spruce 
tree he pulled off some of its needles 
and mixed them with the berries. Right 
at Zalock's feet he laid his basket, and 
the old man wonderingly filled his mouth 
with the fruit. Then the needles choked 
him, and the more he choked, the farther 
they settled down his throat. As he 
rolled over, dead, he changed into a 
rock. The spruce-needles sprouted from 
his body and grew into a tree that 
waved over his head. Hence today the 
Indians give the name Zalock to every 
rock from whose summit a single 
spruce-tree grows. 
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The Land od the Dwarfs 


In the early days, when men possessed greater powers than now, some 
people fashioned from cedar an image of a new creature, a sea-lion, which 
they tested on the water. However, when the cedar floated but would 
not submerge, they discarded it and tested out images from other woods. 
Only the model from the arbutus sank and rose, as if it were alive. From 
that wood, therefore, they made their images, one very large to represent 
the mother sea-lion, and several smaller ones to represent its young. These 
they set adrift in a tide-rip, and with harpoons and lines trained them to 
act as sea-lions do today. The images turned into living animals and 
became the parents of all the sea-lions that now live in the ocean. 

Not long afterwards ten brothers, each with his steersman, went out in 
ten canoes to hunt the sea-lions. They sighted a very large animal and, one 
after another, harpooned it. Then the eldest brother, standing in the bow 
of his canoe, chanted an incantation over their prize, to weaken it. The 
monster, however, seemed stronger than ever, although ten harpoons were 
quivering in its Hank; Te sped swiftly over the water, dragging the ten 
canoes in its wake. It towed them all day and all night, and for many days 
and nights after; yet the hunters would not cut their lines, however loudly 
the wind whistled and sang around their heads. A huge rock came into view 
and threatened to bar their passage; but the sea-lion headed for a dark 
cavern and, passing through it, brought them out on the other side. For 
several more days and nights it towed them; but at last it stopped near a 
gravel beach, floated motionless on the surface of the water, and changed 
to a lifeless image of wood. The exhausted hunters then stretched themselves 
out in the bottoms of their canoes and slept. 

Hunger tormented them when they awoke, for they had started out with- 
out food. Sighting a canoe in the distance, they hurried ashore, dragged 
their boats into the woods, and watched from behind the trees. The strange 
boatman drew near them, stopped paddling, and plunged into the water. 
Emerging with some halibut, after an amazingly long interval, he threw it 
into the bottom of his boat. He then rested a few minutes and dived again. 
As soon as he disappeared, the Indians launched their canoes, stole his 
fish, and, fleeing to land, hid as before, behind their trees. One man, they 
thought, could do them no harm, and they were starving. 

The fisherman re-emerged, noticed that his halibut were missing, and 
stood up in his canoe. He was a dwarf, no taller than three feet; yet un- 
hesitatingly he stretched his hand shoreward, drew it in, and sniffed it. 
Discovering in this way where the robbers were hiding, he paddled to shore 
and attacked them. In vain did they hurl their harpoons at him; their 
weapons merely broke as soon as they struck his body. They were strong 
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men, but he was far stronger; and one after another he 
threw them into the bottom of his canoe, fastened their 
ten boats behind him, and paddled away. 

As he drew near his village, he called his fellows; but 
his mouth was so small that the call seemed a shrill 
whistle. Many other dwarfs gathered on the beach to meet 
him. After gazing at his strange cargo, they said to him: 

“You had better keep your prisoners in your house." 

They kept the ten Indians close captives in one of the 
houses, offering them as food the maggots that gathered 
on the halibut as it rotted in the sun — the same food as 
they themselves ate, since their mouths were too tiny for 
the actual fish. However, when the Indians shrank from 
eating the maggots, their captors allowed them to eat the 
fish instead; for, though they regarded them as slaves, 
they did not ill-treat them but kept them for entertainment 
only. They even caught extra halibut for the captives, 
merely to enjoy the pleasure of seeing them eat. 

Gradually the Indians received more freedom and were 
permitted to wander about the village. They observed that 
the sides of each dwelling were perforated with small 
holes, but could not learn their purpose because they could 


not understand their captors' language. All around the houses too lay seals, 
which the dwarfs kept in domestication like dogs. The Indians looked at 
these seals covetously, and at last said to each other: 

"Let us kill one of them.” 

They killed a seal, dug a pit-oven, kindled a fire with two sticks, and 
roasted the meat. The little people gathered round to watch them; they 
had never seen fire before, and the strange figures and queer actions of their 
prisoners always amused them. Thereafter the Indians were allowed to kill 
a seal whenever they wished, and having both halibut and seal-meat they 
never went short of food. 

The summer ended; and as the weather began to grow colder, the 
Indians travelled along the beach to recover their blankets, which they had 
left in their canoes. On the way back they came upon large numbers of 
dentalium and haliotis shells, objects of inestimable value in the eyes of 
their fellow-countrymen. Accordingly, they concealed under their robes 
as many shells as they could carry. 

The winter passed uneventfully. With the coming of spring many water- 
fowl settled near the village and began to shed their feathers. The dwarfs 
fled to their houses. Some rushed for the doors; others crept through the 
holes in the walls; but a few who had not time to escape were choked 
to death as the floating down stopped up their tiny mouths. The Indians 
went out and clubbed the moulting birds, cleaned the down from the mouths 
of some of their captors, and gathered up all the feathers that were strewn 
about the village. Thus they not only won the gratitude of the dwarfs, but 
obtained plenty of fresh meat for their own use. 

When the danger had passed, the dwarfs held a council to discuss how 
they should reward their captives. They directed the Indians, by signs, to 
repair their old harpoons and to attach the lines to the wooden sea-lion 
that had dragged them to the village. This the Indians did, and as soon as 
everything was ready they embarked in their canoes. The dwarfs then towed 
the sea-lion into the deep water and tried to restore it to life. For four days 
it floated motionless; on the morning of the fifth it suddenly revived and 
swam away, towing the ten canoes behind it. The water rippled merrily 
along the sides of the boats as each man in turn intoned the chant of the sea- 
lion hunter, the chant that has continued to this day: 


“Na hat na hai na hai nu che" 


Free from all anxiety they passed through the cavernous rock and ap- 
proached familiar country. Their own harpoon lines now guided the sea- 
lion toward their home. There they set the animal loose, and with throats 
hoarse from chanting they landed their precious cargo of dentalium and 
haliotis shells, which they distributed among their people. 
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ESKIMO TALES 


The Enchanted Wife 


Down at the sea a certain man treated his young wife so cruelly that she 
decided to run away from him. Autumn came, and he started out one morning 
to hunt seals on the sea ice. Waiting until he was out of sight, she dressed 
herself in her warmest clothes, slung a little meat on her back, and fled to- 
ward the mountains. Day after day she walked, sleeping at might on the 
cold ground and eking out her scanty supply of food by picking a few roots 
and berries. Soon even these failed her, and the weather became colder; 
but still she struggled on, half-fainting, until at last she collapsed in a 
clump of grass. 


Now, quite by accident, she had stumbled upon a half-hidden door to 


the underground passage of a house; and the door gave way beneath her 
weight. For a few minutes she lay where she had fallen, confused and 
frightened; then she crawled inside, thinking: 

"My husband would only have killed me if I had stayed at home, and 
whoever lives here cannot do me any greater harm." 

No one was inside the house, but there was an abundance of everything 
an Eskimo desires — skins to lie on, meat to eat, and fuel for the lamp. 
She sat down in a corner and waited, not daring to touch anything, even 
though she was starving. After a time she heard footsteps, and then from 
down the passage came a voice shouting: 

“Who has broken down my door? If you are a man I will kill you; but if 
you are a woman I will do you no harm." 

She kept silent. Then a man entered and stood looking at her as she 
crouched in her corner. 
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"Who are you?” he asked. “And why are you crouching there? You are 
famished. Move over here and eat." 

She took courage and ate. When she had satisfied her hunger, he asked: 

“Where have you come from?” 

"From down at the sea. My husband was so cruel to me that I ran away.” 

“You may stay here, if you wish; and cook and sew for me. I'll take care 
of you and see that you have plenty of food; then you'll soon be strong 
again. 

She remained with hiní and became his wife. In time she bore him a son, 
and a year later another. The years passed by, and she was very happy in her 
new home; for her husband treated her kindly and provided for all her needs. 

Now more than once he warned her: 

“Do not wander about outside while I am away, or listen to anyone who 
may visit you. I have been married twice before and have lost both my wives 
because they disobeyed this warning.” 

One day while her husband was absent, an old woman entered the house 
and talked to her for a long time; but the young wife remembered his words 
and paid no attention. The old woman then left her, and when she was out 
of sight changed into a red fox; for she was really an animal sent by the 
first husband to punish his runaway wife. She visited the young woman 
again and again but never succeeded in breaking down her silence. 

There came at last a day when the young wife forgot her husband's 
warning and listened to the old woman's words. 

"Let me comb your hair for you,” the temptress said. 

“No, I am busy. My husband will soon come home, and he will be angry 
if his food is not ready.” 

"Oh, but there is plenty of time; and he will not be angry if your hair is 
beautifully combed.” 

The young wife yielded, and lay down to let the visitor comb her hair. 
Presently she fell asleep. The old woman gently scratched her victim's head; 
then, creeping outside, she changed into a red fox and disappeared. 

Hardly had she left when the young wife awakened. Her head pained 
terribly, and an uncontrollable impulse drove her outdoors. She placed her 
hands to her head; to her horror, horns were sprouting there, and her face 
was lengthening into the face of a caribou. Now she began to run in circles, 
but suddenly she changed her course and sped toward the mountains. 

That evening her husband looked for her in vain. Anxiously he traced her 
footsteps in the snow, noticed that they suddenly changed to a caribou's, and 
decided to follow them. But first he returned indoors and said to the 
elder of his two sons: 

“I am going to look for your mother, and you must take care of your 
younger brother until I return. I may come back very soon; or I may be away 
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a long, long time, and not return until I am an old man. Before I go I will fill 
the house with meat and skins, and make each of you a bow and arrows, so 
that you can hunt for yourselves and drive off any enemies that attack you."' 

He started out. Day after day he searched, year after year; but nowhere 
could he find any trace of his wife. 

Then one day he came upon a little dark house dug into the side of a hill, 
and noiselessly climbed on to its roof. The tearful voice of a child came up 
to him: 

“Mother, tell me a story.” 

And he heard the mother answer: 

“I have no story to tell you, my child. Oh, well, I will tell you just a 
short one. Listen: 

“There was once a man and his wife and their two little boys, living in a 
house all by themselves. The man warned his wife not to listen to anyone 
who might visit her while he was hunting, for he was very fond of her and 
afraid that he might lose her." 

The eavesdropper on the roof said to himself: 

"She is talking about me.” 

"One day," the woman below continued, “the wife forgot his warning 
and allowed a red fox to comb her hair. Then she changed into a caribou 
and ran away to the mountains to join the herd." 

The listener could contain himself no longer. He called through the roof: 

"It is my wife you are talking about. Tell me, where is she now?” 

The woman answered: 

“I didn't know there was anyone outside. Come in, come in." 

The man entered the house, and the woman offered him some food. After 
he had eaten, she said: 

“If you want to find your wife, go to the other side of this mountain 
and search for a big herd of caribou. Your wife is in that herd; you will 
easily recognize her, because she leaps and races about more than the other 
animals. Steal close to her and throw a rope over her horns or legs; then 
turn her over on her back and skin her, but be careful not to cut her flesh 
or to injure her in any way. After you have skinned her, make a small 
incision in the belly, and your wife will come out unharmed. Now go 
quickly and don't look round, for I shall be following you. Only when you 
have left this house far behind may you look round, if you wish.” 

The man thanked her and hurried away. After he had travelled some 
distance, he looked back. A black bear was coming away from the house, 
closely followed by a young cub. 

On the far side of the mountain he came upon a big herd of caribou and 
observed one animal that was leaping about much more than the rest. 
Cautiously he stole near; and when it circled round him, drawing closer 
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and closer, he rose to his feet, lassooed 1t over the horns, and dragged it to 
the ground. Then he skinned it, and made a small incision in its belly. Out 
stepped his wife. 

"Give me some clothes," she said, “‘to cover my nakedness.”” 

Man and wife started homeward together; and after travelling for many 
days they came within sight of their house. Two youths marched out to 
intercept them, and the taller one began to notch an arrow to his bow. 

"Don't shoot," the man called. “Let us talk first; then, if you still 
want to shoot us, shoot.” 

“What do you want?” the boy asked. 

“Where are your parents?” 

“We have none." 

“How did you grow up, if you have no parents? How did you manage 
to get food?” 

“Our father went away to look for our mother, but before he left he 
filled the house with food.” 

While they were talking, the woman kept edging closer and closer to her 
sons until the younger boy became frightened and hid behind his brother. 
Then the father said: 

“I am your father, and this is your mother. It was I who filled your 
house with food and made that bow that you are holding in your hand.” 

“How do I know you are not deceiving us?" the elder boy retorted. 
"Other people have come here and tried to rob us, but I shot them with 
this bow. If you are deceiving us, I will shoot you too.” 

“I am speaking the truth. It is only because I left you so long ago that 
you do not recognize me. But I have at last found your mother and have 
brought her home.” 

“Well, come inside.” 

So the woman was restored to her husband and children, and lived 


happily until the end of her days. 


The King of the Caribou 


Every autumn great herds of caribou migrated past an Eskimo village and 
disappeared in the waste of land beyond. A certain medicine-man who 
wanted to find out where they went asked his familiar spirit to guide him. 
Together they travelled inland. Day after day, for two full moons, the man 
walked; and although the ground was very rocky, the spirit that accompanied 
him kept his sealskin boots from wearing out. 

There came at last a day when the spirit said: 

"Wait here until the sun sets, and keep silence; then you shall see the 
resting-place of the caribou. But if you try to kill what you see, I shall 
change you into a mouse.” 

The man waited in silence. Then the last rays of the setting sun shone 
upon a great house built of rocks and turf. Before its door stood the mighty 
king of the caribou, a creature so big that the herds, as they marched up, 
passed under its belly without touching it, and disappeared inside the house. 
After the last animal had entered, the king lay down and kept watch. 

Greatly marvelling, the medicine-man returned to his village and told the 
people what he had seen. But he did not tell them where they could find 
the wonderful place, for he was afraid that they might kill its king, and 


then his familiar spirit would change him into a mouse. 
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The Aduentares of Red Fox 


One summer Red Fox left her young ones at home 
and went out to look for food. On the tundra she 
met Black Bear. 

“How do you do, cousin?" she said. 

“How are you, Mrs. Fox?” answered Black Bear. 
“I am hungry." 

"So am I. Let us go and look for some ptarmigan. 


You go this way, and I'll go that.” 
$ "Oh, it's no use," said Bear. “I can't catch 


ptarmigan. They just fly away when I go near.' 
“Ptarmigan are easy enough to kill. They can't frighten me; it's only men 
that frighten me.” 

"I'm not afraid of men," answered Bear; “but I can't catch ptarmigan.” 

“Wait here then," said Fox. ''Tll soon bring you some ptarmigan.” 

Fox went away, killed some ptarmigan, and brought them to Bear. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Fox, thank you,” said Bear gratefully. 

When he had finished eating them, he said: 

"It was very kind of you to bring me some ptarmigan. Now you wait 
here, and I'll bring you a man.” 

Fox waited; Bear was absent a long, long time. When at last he returned, 
he was staggering, and blood was flowing from a deep wound in his side. 
The man had shot him with an arrow, and the head of the arrow had broken 
off in his flank. 

“Alas, my cousin! This is terrible,” cried Fox, sympathetically. “But don't 
worry. I'll soon cure you.” 

She lit a fire, heated some stones, and said: 

"Lie down here and stretch out your legs. Don't flinch, even if I hurt you; 
for then I won't be able to extract the arrow, and you will die.” 

Bear lay down, and Fox pressed the red-hot stones into his flank. The 
more he squirmed and groaned, the deeper she pressed them. Presently the 
groans ceased. Bear was dead! 

Gleefully she danced on her hind legs, exclaiming: 

"What a clever person I am. Now I have plenty of food.” 

She never gave a thought to her children, but stayed there all summer, 
feasting on Bear. 

When winter came, she had eaten everything except his bones and was 
hungry again. So she gathered the bones into a pile and looked around for 
more food. 

Wolf came along, and she went to meet him. 
"How are you, cousin?” she said, as they shook hands. 
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“Tm hungry," answered Wolf. 

"Are you? I'll show you how to get something to eat. Come with me.” 

She led him to a river that was partly frozen over. Here and there were 
holes 1n the ice, and pools of water flooded the surface. 

"Go on that river and catch some salmon," she said. “T'1l make you some 
hooks. All you have to do is to sit beside one of the holes and dangle your 
hooks in the water. Sit very still all day, and don't pull up your hooks till 
sunset; then you'll have a salmon on every one. Believe me, I’ve often done it 
myself.” 

Wolf sat down beside a hole and lowered his hooks. There Fox left him, 
pretending that she was going to look for food on the land; but really she 
hid behind a mound and watched him. He sat there all day, patiently 
watching the sun as it set lower and lower toward the west. Just as it 
disappeared below the horizon he jerked up his hooks. They were empty. 

"Fox has been fooling me," he raged. “Tl follow her and eat her up.” 

He tried to rise, but as his tail had frozen fast to the ice, it pulled him 
down again. He tugged and tugged. At last with a desperate wrench he 
broke loose but left his tail behind! Frenzied with pain and rage, he 
followed Fox's tracks over the tundra. Blood streamed from the roots of 
his tail as he ran. 

Fox fled and concealed herself in a hole in the side of a bank; but Wolf 
tracked her down. 

"Come out," he called. "I'm going to eat you." 

She peered out in surprise, with one eye closed and her head perked to 
one side. 

"What 1s the matter? I have never seen you before. What is it you want?" 

“You fooled me on the ice today and caused me to lose my tail. Now I'm 
going to eat you.” 

Fox walked boldly out of her hole. 

"I know nothing whatever about it. [t must have been that fox over there. 
I heard him walking past my hole a little while ago.” 

“Thank you for telling me," answered Wolf. “T1 catch him.” 

He ran on; and she stood outside and watched him. Presently he 
stumbled and rolled over, dead from loss of blood. 

Then she danced on her hind legs, and exclaimed again: 

"How clever I am!” 

The wolf carcass lasted her most of the winter. When she had eaten 1t all, 
she piled up the bones and wandered away. 

Summer came, and she was still wandering. One day she met an enormous 
Black Bear, the biggest she had ever seen; and Bear was angry. 

“Do you know anything about my son?” she asked. 

And Fox answered: 
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“No, I haven't seen him. Where was he going?" 

“He left home last summer to look for caribou, and he never came back. 
Just a little while ago I found his bones on that hill." 

“I never saw him. Come and show me the bones.” 

Bear led Fox to the place where the latter had piled the bones. There the 
mother wept, and Fox wept in sympathy. 

“Weeping won't help us," Fox said at last. “I know who killed him. 
Wait here a little while.” 

She climbed to the top of a low ridge and saw a huge brown bear 
walking in the valley below. Running back to Black Bear, she said: 

“There's a big Brown Bear on the other side. It was he who killed your son. 
He is very big and strong, but go and fight him, and I will help you.” 

Black Bear crossed the hill and began to fight Brown Bear. Both were so 
strong that the battle lasted a long time. Meanwhile Fox jumped around 
them pretending to help Black Bear, but cunningly doing nothing except 
getting covered with blood. At last Black Bear was victorious; her enemy 
lay dead on the ground. Wearily she turned to Fox and said: 

“Thank you, my child. It was very kind of you to help me. I am tired and 
don't want any of this meat. You can have it all as your reward." 

She turned to go away, but fell down and died. 

Triumphantly Fox danced on her hind legs. 

“How clever I am,” she exclaimed once more. 


And she ate both bears. 
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The Duck Wefe 


There was a young man who refused to marry, despite the entreaties of 
his mother. 

“I am growing old,” she would say to him. “Soon I will not be able to 
dress all the meat you bring home. Why don’t you find a young wife to 
help me?" 

But always he answered: 

“No, my mother, I don’t want a wife yet. Later on I may seek one, but 
not now. 

One day he launched his kayak and paddled up the river to look for 
ducks and other waterfowl. He paddled all day without sighting game 
and when night came built a rough shelter among the willows that fringed 
the bank; but a vague feeling of uneasiness oppressed him, and he slept so 
badly that he rose before daylight, ate a little seal meat, and continued 
up the river. One bank presented an impenetrable hedge of willows; the 
other was broken by occasional stretches of sandy beach. After paddling all 
morning without seeing game, he landed on one of these beaches, turned 
his kayak on to its side, propped it against a stake, and wandered inland 
to examine the country, which seemed strangely different from the country 
around his home. 

Evening drew near, and he was returning to his kayak when suddenly he 
came upon a number of girls playing hide-and-seek on the uneven ground. 
Filled with amazement, he concealed himself and crept forward to view 
them more closely. One girl was much more beautiful than the rest; he 
wondered whether he could seize her and carry her away with him. 

“This would be a splendid place for you to hide," he thought. “Why 
don't you come over here?" 

The girl sensed his thought, for just then she began to run in his direction. 
He hid behind a clump of willows, and just as she was running past him he 
jumped out and seized her. 

"Let me go, let me go.” 

“No, I want you to be my wife.” 

"I'm cold. Let me go.” 

“TIl give you a fur coat, and then you won't be cold." 

"I've never worn such a coat, and I don't want one. Let me go.” 

But he refused to let her go. Instead, he led her to his kayak, and said: 

“It is growing dark now, and I am hungry. We'll have our supper and 
sleep here; then in the morning I will take you to my home.” 

Bending down, he took some seal meat out of his kayak. 

“What is that food?” she asked. “I don’t know it.” 


“It is seal meat, excellent food. I eat it all the time at home.” 
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"Well, I don't want any,” she replied; and she hardly tasted it. 

At daybreak he seated her in the bottom of his kayak and started for home. 
They travelled all day and at night slept on the river-bank again. About 
noon on the day following they came in sight of his house. 

Meanwhile his mother had been greatly troubled by his long absence and 
had almost given up hope of his return. She sat in the house and wept, but 
from time to time she kept going outside to look up the river. At last she saw 
in the distance a black speck that she recognized as a kayak; and as it drew 
nearer she distinguished a second person in the boat. 


"Why, I believe he's bringing a wife back with him. Well done, my son, 
well done.” 

Excitedly she hurried down to the beach to greet them. 

"So you have found a wife at last.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“I expect she is hungry. Let her come inside and eat. There is both seal 


, 


and caribou meat in the house.’ 

He turned to the girl: 

“Go inside and eat.” 

“But I don’t like that kind of food," she objected. 

And, indeed, when they led her inside the house, she ate almost nothing; 
but at night, after they had retired to sleep, she stole outside and gathered 
grass to satisfy her hunger. 

For many months the young couple lived happily together. While he 
spent his days in hunting, she stayed at home, cooking his meals and making 


clothing from the skins that he brought back. In time they had a son, and 
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after the son, a daughter. Yet always she rejected the meat that he brought 
home and ate nothing but grass. 

One day when he was hunting seals on the sea ice and she was gathering 
grass, her mother-in-law asked her petulantly, 

“What sort of girl are you that you insist on eating nothing but grass* 
Are you a duck?" 

Then angry tears came into the young wife's eyes. Without a word she re- 
entered the house, dressed her two children in warm clothes, and left the 
place. 

Her husband returned at sunset and, after looking round in vain for his 
wife and children, cried: 

“Mother, where is my wife?" 

“I don't know,” his mother answered. “This afternoon she came indoors, 
dressed the two children, and went away with them.” 

“What cruel words did you say to her? I too am going to leave you and 
will never come back."' 

Despite his mother's tears, he left her in the morning and followed the 
tracks of his wife. Day after day he followed them, always hoping to over- 
take her before night. 

One evening he came upon a rude shelter that she had built; and he 
thought to himself: 

“This is where my wife slept last night. TIl sleep here too and rise 
before daylight so that I can overtake her tomorrow evening.” 

But the next evening she was still somewhere ahead, out of sight. Yet 
he would not give up the pursuit. 

Another evening he discovered the remains of a fire she had lit; the ashes 
were still warm. He lay where she had lain and rested a few hours. But unable 
to sleep, he hurried on long before daylight, certain that he would over- 
take her this day. Suddenly he noticed a change in her tracks. 

“Why, one of her feet is webbed like a duck's. Alas, I may never catch 
up with her now." 

Nor did he catch up with her, on that day or on the next. Still he 
trudged on. 

At sunset one day he came upon ashes that were quite hot. The next 
evening he sighted a house. Surely he had overtaken her at last. She must 
be in that house. Hope lent wings to his feet. 

“Here is a visitor,” called a man's voice, as he drew near. 

“Yes, yes. But where is my wife?" replied the youth, as he hurried inside 
and looked around. 

“I don't know anything about your wife.” 

“O yes, you do. Tell me where she is, and lll give you a present.” 

“What will you give me?” 
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“TIl give you this axe of mine.’ 

"Very well, l'll tell you. Your wife stayed here last night; but she went 
on again this morning and by now she must be a long way off.” 

“I don't care. I'll find her.” 

“You can't go on now, for it's almost dark. Stay here tonight, and in the 
morning I'll show you which way she went.” 

At daybreak the man accompanied him outside. 

“This is the direction she took,” he said. “But she must be far ahead now, 
and you are tired. Why don't you give up the chase?” 

"Im not tired," the youth answered, handing over his axe. “TIl soon 
catch up with her."' 

There followed several more days of fruitless pursuit. Then he came to 
another house. 

“A visitor has arrived,” called a man's voice. 

"Yes. Where is my wife?" 

"I know nothing about her.” 

“O yes, you do. I'll give you this pair of sealskin trousers if you tell me." 

"Your wife slept here last night and went on again this morning. She 
had two little children with her, a boy and a girl.” 

“Yes, that was she. I'll catch up with her tomorrow.’ 

He hurried along all the next day, and at evening came to a third house. 
In return for his fur coat, he learned that she had left there that morning. 

At daybreak his host pointed out the way to him. 

"Your wife went in that direction, which leads to a big lake. But you 
are worn out and may die on the trail. Why don't you give up the chase?" 

“No, I am not tired,” answered the youth. “‘I’ll catch up with her soon.” 

But the lake that he reached stretched right and left endlessly, and without 
a kayak, or an axe with which to make one, he could not cross. Despairingly 
he gazed over the water and sank at its edge to die. Then weariness over- 
came him, and he slept. 

A jerk on his leg awakened him, and sitting up, he saw a red fox standing 
near. The animal pulled the hood from its head, changed into a man, and asked: 

"Where have you come from?” 

“O, my home is far, far away. I have been following the trail of my wife, 
but I cannot cross this lake. Now I shall never find her."' 

"I will help you across. But first let me tell you something. You see that 
high mountain on the other side. You must climb to itssummit, never stopping, 
even though you are tired out. Bodies of dead Eskimos will strew the path, 
but take no notice of them. Climb on and on, for if you stop just once 
you will die and never see your wife again. Then when you reach the summit, 
look down. Far below you will see a large village, round which many 
caribou are grazing. One house will be bigger than the rest. That is your 
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wife's home; she is living there with your children, both of whom have 
grown so much that the boy is now as tall as you are. Now climb on to 
my back, hold tight, and close your eyes.” 

The youth obeyed, and the fox began to run. He seemed to have run 
only a short distance when he stopped and told his rider to alight. They 
were at the foot of the mountain, and the lake lay far behind. 

“Thank you," said the grateful youth. “Some day I'll repay you with 
some caribou meat or something." 

"Very well," the fox replied. “But remember, don't stop until you reach 
the summit, however tired you are. Goodbye." 

The fox disappeared, and the youth started to climb the mountain. All 
day he climbed, never turning to right or left, nor heeding the dead bodies 
that strewed his path. The slope seemed bathed in endless sunlight, but 
his limbs were aching and the summit was not yet visible. Still he struggled 
on and on, till at last his aching limbs gave way, and he stumbled. With a 
supreme effort he jerked himself up and saw, just beyond him, the summit! 
There, at his goal, he fell unconscious. 

Slowly he revived and looked down. Far below was the village with its 
herds of caribou; and in the village one big house. Eagerly he descended; 
but as he drew near the village two men issued from the house and waked 
towards him. Picking up a stout willow club, he hid behind a bush. As 
they passed him, he struck them, one after the other. on the back of the neck. 
Then he dug a hole, buried their bodies in the ground, and hurried on to the 
house. 

As he stood in the passage-way, he brushed the snow from his clothes and 
boots. The door opened, and a tall boy came out. He stared a moment at the 
visitor and ran inside again, calling: 

“Mother, father is here.” 

The woman inside merely laughed. Meanwhile her husband waited, and 
when the boy came out to him again, he said: 

“Boy, Lam thirsty and want some water. Ask your mother to bring it to me.” 

The boy returned inside and said to his mother: 

“Mother, father is standing in the passage-way and wants you to take 
him a drink of water.” 

"Why do you say that, my son? Your father isn't here; he's a long way off. 
His mother wasn't good to us, so we left him and came here." 

Her husband waited no longer. He entered the house, and seeing an- 
other man sitting on the sleeping platform, he demanded of him: 

"What are you doing here? She is not your wife; she 1s mine." 

The intruder held down his head in fear, then picked up his coat and 
mittens and went out. As soon as he had disappeared the young man turned 
to his wife and said: 
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"How this boy of ours has grown, and our girl too!" 

"Who are you?” she asked. "You are not my husband. He could never 
come here; he lives too far away." 

"But I am your husband. Do you remember the river beside our house? 
I followed your trail up that river, and day after day walked without 
stopping until I found you.” 

“O, but this is the country of the ducks. No Eskimo could ever get here. 
You must be someone else. You can't be my husband." 

"But I am. Don't you remember the lake, and the high mountain this side 
of 1t? I climbed right to the top without resting, though my legs ached and 
I almost dropped from exhaustion. I was afraid 1 would die before I reached 
it, and then I would never find you. So I kept on, and now I am here.” 

Then at last his wife believed him. 

Her old mother spoke up: 

"Your husband is probably hungry and would like something to eat.” 

The young woman brought in some small fish and some berries, for her 
people, being really ducks, although they looked like human beings, had 
neither seal nor caribou meat. Her husband was not accustomed to this diet, 
but he ate what she offered him without comment; and when his mother-in- 
law asked: “Have you eaten enough?” he answered, “Yes, I have eaten 
plenty," and settled himself back on the sleeping platform to rest and 
talk. 

In the course of conversation, his father-in-law remarked: 

“In your country, you know, there is an abundance of everything — caribou, 
seals, fish, white ducks, willows, wind, heat, cold. Everything you have in 
abundance." 

He paused, and the young man murmured: 

“Yes, that 1s so.” 

“Well then," he continued, “how long do you expect to remain with us?” 

“I really don't know.” 

"Strangers sometimes attack us, and we have to be on our guard." 

"I will keep watch.” 

A few days after his arrival, one of the villagers, sighting a dark cloud 
approaching from the mountain, reported that a host of strangers was 
descending upon them. These enemies were duck-people also, but of a 
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different race. This young man armed himself with a club, and joined 
the villagers as they went out to give battle. They slaughtered the 
toe by hundreds, and he fought until exhausted; then he carried some of his 
victims home and said to his mother-in-law: 

“Cook some of these ducks for me. I have been hungry for a long time.” 

"| don't like to cook them," she answered. “We never eat that kind of 
food.” 

“But I do.” 

“Well then, I'll cook them outside the house.” 

She roasted them outside, and there he ate till he was satisfied. 

After this he remained with the duck-people for many months, and his 
wife bore him another son. Then the longing for his old home became too 
strong for him, and he said to her people: 

"I am returning home, and shall take my wife and baby with me, but my 
boy and girl will remain here.” 

"When will you come back?” they asked. 

“I don't know. We may never come back, for my home is far, far away.” 

So he departed with his wife and baby, and returned to his home. 
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